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MADELINE CLARE. 



CHAPTEB I. 

FEMININE TACT. 



And Mabel had done well. Churchil, pre- 
pared for tears and reproaches, was not pre- 
pared for the accents, fall of tender and 
loving wisdom, in which Mabel, while she 
acknowledged his errors, sought to show him 
that they flowed, not so much from a pre- 
ference for evil, as from ignorance of good. 
i€ Well, well," he answered, in reply to her 
vol. in. B 
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entreaties that he would not again yield to 
the suggestions of his lower nature — " I have, 
I think, somewhat amended my own life; 
while, I thank God, Mabel, I have tried to 
shield you from harm — you have been a bless- 
ing to me, Mabel — you " 

His voice grew thick and choked. Mabel 
gladly seized on these indications of gentler 
feelings, to speak to him of duty and religion. 

" I would I could feel their influence/' he 
said, at length; "for life, without faith or 
hope in anything, is a sad and dreary thing ; 
but I cannot believe in those tenets, and that 
teaching, which show no mercy for the erring, 
no desire to reclaim the sinful, or make allow- 
ance for their temptations. I was never bene- 
fitted, Mabel, by the preaching at Langly 
Park." 

" Perhaps," said Mabel, " you would find 
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the style of preaching changed 'since then; 
for I have not been taught to believe in 
almost any of the tenets you complain of." 

"Then, I would be glad to hear your 
creed, Mabel." 

"Listen, then, patiently, and you shall ;" 
and, after a few moments' pause, Mabel fixed 
her [clear, steady eyes on her father's face, 
and said — 

" I have learned to believe that God is all- 
wise and good, and that He foreknew and 
foreordained all things; and I have drawn 
from this, the only conclusion consistent with 
such belief — that, when' he created man, he 
foresaw, that from all sorrow, and all sin, and 
all suffering, would finally be worked out a 
state of virtue and happiness, purer and higher 
than any possible for man, without the instru- 
mentality of these. I believe that in man's 

b 2 
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nature is iniplanted a law, which tells him 
that, as virtue is the highest happiness, so sin 
is the greatest misery ; and that, though that 
conviction be stifled by the force of evil habit, 
it must yet start into life and assert its claims. 
Many even in this life are forced to obey that 
law of their nature, and find their reward in 
obeying it. Such are they to whom Christ is 
come, and who, having kept His sayings, shall 
never taste of death ; they have come out of 
the graves of vice and misery, and their ever- 
lasting life has commenced even in this world. 
Others disobey this law of their nature, either 
partially or wholly, in this world; but they 
shall hear its voice and obey it hereafter — in 
how short or how long time we know not; 
but hear and obey it they assuredly shall — 
even though it should need suffering, long and 
severe, to bring them into obedience to this 
law of virtue. 
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" I do not seek to interpret the Divine 
poem of Creation contained in the book of 
Genesis, literally ; yet I learn from the Bible 
that God is a personal God, who, through all 
time has been gradually leading the human 
race to a clearer knowledge of himself. 

" I look back on the story of the world, 
and read, in the earliest history of the human 
race we have any account of, how God revealed 
himself to the Egyptians through the symbols 
of their religious worship ; I then come to a 
solitary figure — a man learned in all the wis* 
dom of the Egyptians — learned beyond all 
their wisdom in penetrating through and be- 
yond their symbols to the great fact they 
bodied forth. I listen to this man's teaching, 
and 1 see that God has revealed himself to 
him, and, through him, to the Israelites, as 
the King and Governor of their nation, the 
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one and only God. Thus far, does there seem 
to you anything unreasonable in my faith ?" 

" No, no ! Mabel — this is simple and con- 
sistent, and within the scope of belief." 

" And now," she continued, " I ask you to 
look reverently and adoringly, with tearful 
eyes and softened heart, to the Great Mani- 
festation, that, when the fulness of time was 
come, God made of himself in Christ. This is 
the revelation which most concerns us — one 
different from all others. I ask you, having 
gone thus far with me, to take up the inspired 
volume you have too long neglected — to open 
it with humble and childlike feelings — and there 
to read the life of Jesus of Nazareth, and 
listen to his teaching. Father, from his lips 
there flowed a fountain of sweet waters, that 
has distilled through all ages, giving verdure 
to the heart, and freshness to the life of man. 
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Is your heart — is your life so different from 
that of others, that the sacramental bread Christ 
broke — the wine he poured forth will not be 
sweet and nourishing to you, as through all 
ages since they have been to thousands ? Oh ! 
read the record of that pure and blameless 
life — listen to that gentle teaching — follow 
those willing footsteps ; and, if these will not 
reconcile you to God, go on to the foot of 
the cross, and see the patient Jesus there. 
Harder hearts than yours have melted at that 
sight— eyes longer divorced from tears than 
yours, have wept in wonder and in penitence, 
at that touching sight. 

" And now, father, I have done. I have 
spoken feebly, yet I have told you my belief, 
and it contains none of those dogmas you spoke 
of. Apart from scripture texts, it seems a 
fair and all sufficient creed, does it not ? — 
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sufficient for our wants, consistent with God's 
love. All, I imagine, will agree in this. - Any 
further controversy must ever lie between 
those who think with me, that scripture de- 
clares this, and only this, and those who assert, 
not wisely I think, that some texts of scripture 
contradict it." 

"But I have never heard the Christian 
revelation thus hopefully explained before— 
yet, strange as it may seem, I feel half con- 
vinced, by your account of it." 

" Will you come to church with me next 
Sunday?" said Mabel, with a look full of 
hope — " and you will hear these and many 
other things better explained than I could 
hope to teach them." 

"It would seem strange to me to enter a 
church now!" 

"Not a church," pleaded Mabel, "where 
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you will hear the same oft-repeated state- 
ments, the same dry, musty doctrines, or 
some fanatical outburst of an over-stimulated 
and unhealthy mind ; but one where — if ever 
preaching resembled that of Christ — it is to be 
heard." 

And Churchil suffered himself to be per- 
suaded. The following Sunday the father 
and daughter attended one of the churches 
of New York — one of those where a living, 
energetic, manly faith runs through the ser- 
vices like a fresh and revivifying breeze, 
bracing and strengthening the moral and 
intellectual faculties. And brought now into 
a healthy, religious atmosphere, Mabel trusted 
that her father's heart would be gradually 
changed beneath its influence. A vision of 
many pleasant evenings there came now to 
Mabel, when her father might converse with 
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her on topics the most important to human 
beings who desire to lead a faithful and a 
sacred life, or else read aloud from some 
volume that should throw a richer light over 
the Gospel narrative, refreshing that old, 
familiar story, till it glowed anew with the 
charm it held in the ages past. 

Such was her dream ; and, in indulging it, 
happiness and enthusiasm returned once more. 
Did it come true? Years past it might, — 
years past, when the first cloud of scepticism 
was drifting over the clear heaven of child- 
hood, had there been any to tell those simple 
tidings of the Holy Book, he might have lis- 
tened, and been won to belief; but many 
times since then had the wheel of life revolved 
through the stagnant slime of vice and un- 
belief, and thickly now the scurf encrusted its 
orb — it was vain now to hope that the round, 
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once golden, should bathe afresh in the pure 
waters, and rise radiant from a second baptism. 
Around him now were shed the rich and heal- 
ing streams of thought at once profound and 
believing ; the fragrant incense from many a 
holy temple; the music and sunshine from 
grateful hearts and pious deeds. He felt 
their influence, but they could not renew or 
restore his life. On him custom laid too heavy 
a chain — too fierce a thrall for pious prayer or 
holy spell to break. Not till ' the wheel was 
broken at the cistern,' and its shattered frag- 
ments had gone to dust, could the New Crea- 
tion—the fresh, unsullied round of life com- 
mence for him. On earth, the clogged and 
sullen orb had yet another and a darker circle 
to describe, ere from it there ebbed the dark 
tides of crime and sorrow— ere, new cast from 
the furnace of retribution, it might bathe its 
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golden revolutions in the sweet waters distilled 
from the fountains of Immortality. 

Soon Mabel saw that her father grew impa- 
tient beneath the teaching; that while it 
revealed to him all he had lost, sought vainly 
to lead him to repentance. She saw him 
throw aside the books that she had hoped 
would have convinced, and refuse to attend 
the sermons she had trusted would have sof- 
tened him ; saw him turn from the light, and 
relapse into his old scoffing and defiant mood ; 
and she feared and shuddered as she looked on 
to the future. Through a strange and dreary 
path, fate had led her on to the present. At 
every turn in her destiny, the landscape had 
showed more cheerless — the sunrays fallen more 
scantly. Now, all light seemed faded from the 
road, and an untried land loomed before her, 
whose silence was broken by no Song, and 
whose darkness showed no Star. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE BOOK AND THE PIGEON. 

It is now the beginning of December, and 
December, in town and country alike, is often 
a hearty, genial old fellow. No doubt he has 
to thank his predecessor for much of the 
regard in which he is held. We are too 
recency escaped from the fogs of November to 
find fault with the frosts of December. 3e 
sides, we are looking forwards to Christmas — 
its roast beef and plum-pudding— and, with 
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such a prospect in the distance, we can pardon 
the snow falling fast and thick on the fore- 
ground of our picture. 

It is, then, a December day, but not 
altogether a favourable specimen of its tribe, 
for the evening is cold, raw, and eminently 
disagreeable, while a fog of tolerable thickness 
hangs over the Thames, and shrouds the 
Temple Gardens. 

The tall old buildings rise up, dim and 
ghost-like, through the mist; the little in- 
closed courts, and flagged archways, and 
narrow passages, are damp and slippery. 
Fig-tree Court, and Elm Court, and Vine 
Court, and all the other courts, look anything 
but the green and fruitful spots their names 
import. The Fountain — the Garden Fairy — 
the Genius loci — seems a fairy in disguise this 
evening. Like Cinderella's Godmother, who 
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would ever expect to see that poor dirty 
thread of water splashing in that muddy- 
looking basin, under those gloomy trees, 
dancing and sparkling the next sunny day like 
a belle at a court ball or anything else that is 
particularly gay and pleasant to look on. 
Down the flight of steps, fronting the foun- 
tain, lie the poor gardens, very miserable- 
looking, and evidently in the lowest possible 
spirits. Children of the summer, over which 
linger, so pleasantly, the long evenings of 
June and July, when the red sunrays are 
lighting up every pane in the quaint old pile, 
and turning the river into streams of molten 
gold and rubies; when the grass is peopled 
with young forms — the children of the city — 
enjoying all they perhaps know of the country 
— that grass sward, and those bright flowers, 
and yon sunlit water, while the rush of the 
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steam boats comes pleasantly to the ear, as 
they bear their load of happy human beings 
down the river to Greenwich and Woolwich, 
to Margate and Gravesend ; or up to Chelsea 
and to Putney, to Kew or to Richmond : all 
is changed for them now; the inexorable 
winter has rifled their flowers — the bright 
geranium, the fragrant heliotrope, the gaudy 
turn-cap lilies ; it has taken them all, and 
crushing all heart and life out of turf and 
terrace, has left them bare and desolate to 
every change of wind and weather. We 
leave it to the reader to discover any amount 
of similes he may please betwen the Temple 
Gardens and the human heart. 

Hope, however, lay at the bottom of Pan- 
dora's box, and moralists tell us that no 
condition in life is so wretched, as not to have 
some bright spot. Now the bright spot in the 
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generally wretched, and blighted condition of 
the Temple gardens, came on this particular 
December evening, from the window of a room 
wherein sat Herbert Temple and his cousin 
Bertram. To relieve your suspense, gentle 
reader, we may as well tell you at once, that 
we are not intending to linger out of doors 
any longer, so turning our back on the sullen 
Thames and the foggy gardens, and diving 
through sundry crooked and winding passages, 
we will make the best of our way through the 
labyrinth, to our goal — the fireside. 

Here we are — how pleasant this raw, bitter 
evening, to get out of that wet blanket — the 
fog ; out of cold, and damp, and darkness ; 
into light, and warmth, and cosiness. 

Let us evince our gratitude in the only 
suitable manner, by drawing close to the fire ; 
and, as we survey the room, and listen to the 

VOL. III. c 
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conversation of its inmates, keeping perfectly 
quiet, like well-bred individuals, as we are. 

To drop the present tense ; the room formed 
part of the dwelling of an intimate of Herbert 
Temple's, whose friendship he had gained, 
and with whom he had lately taken up his 
quarters. Mr. Musgrave was at present out 
of town, and Herbert Temple the sole occu- 
pant of his chambers. That very day, when 
passing along the Strand, he had met Bertram, 
and asked him home. He was now conversing, 
apparently, without an object, and for that 
reason the more certainly with one. 

" Tin lieu desert sur k bord de la Tamise; 
aufond la Tamise^ he said, laughing, as he 
opened a pamphlet lying beside him. " So 
says the play, and I believe we have the 
reality. Does London bore you much, Ber- 
tram ? " 
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" Everything bores me at present," returned 
Bertram, " except that I am rejoiced to have 
come across you." 

" Thank you ; and you have come from — 
Where did you say ?" 

" Clarges : a most picturesque little hamlet 
in shire." 

"Ah! — true — there was a man of that 
name, whom I met at a friend's of mine, this 
year — a Philip Clarges, I think." 

"Is it possible you know Clarges, Her- 
bert?" 

"Why; do you?" 

" He is, at least was, very dear to me. ' 

u Oh ! a youthful friendship, eh, Bertram ? 

Your love for Jonathan was passing that for 

women ? But what will you do ? he is to be 

married soon, and matrimony is a sworn enemy 

to friendship." 

c 2 
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" You have heard, then, of Clarges' engage- 
ment?" 

"Not exactly; they have kept it deuced 
close ; but I suspected it. Has he talked of 
it in the country ?" 

" He has not himself ; but Lady Fortescue 
told me." 

" Lady Fortescue, indeed ! I wonder what 
the stately Madeline would say, were she to 
know her engagement was gossipped over by 
her ladyship ?" 

" Madeline !— Who is she ?" 

"Madeline is the Clare's christian name." 

" I am as much in the dark. Whom do 
you style the Clare ?" 

" Madeline Clare, of course. Sir Charles's 
niece — his heiress, most likely — and Clarges' 
future? 

" You are completely mistaken, Herbert — 
it is Miss Fortescue Clarges is to marry." 
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Herbert started, then controlled his emo- 
tion. 

" I must inquire into this," he soliloquised 
— then continued sounding Bertram. 

" Indeed, you have surprised me, mats nous 
revenons toujours d nos premiers amours, and 
I suppose Miss Fortescue is an old flame. " 

" She is his cousin — but the attachment is 
very recent." 

" Can you be certain of that?" 

" Certain." 

And glad to meet a friendly listener, Ber- 
tram poured into Herbert's ear all the tale of 
his friendship for Clarges, his love for Ellinor, 
and the downfal of his hopes. Herbert lis- 
tened intently. 

" Of course your intelligence is correct," 
he observed, after a short pause — " your own 
observation, and the mother's informing you, 
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render it impossible you can be deceived. 
Ah ! well — Madeline is very lovely, and will 
soon console herself, unless, as I fancy now, I 
was mistaken in imagining there was anything 
in that quarter. Come, Bertram, we will 
drop into the Haymarket — it's a capital part 

ofB s." 

And speaking thus carelessly, he dismissed 
the subject as lightly as though it had held 
for him but a passing interest. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A BAY OF HOPE. 

It may seem somewhat singular that Herbert 
Temple should have taken np his abode 
midst the still and cloistered precincts of the 
Temple ; and, perhaps, we might be tempted to 
think that, in that gay and pleasant Paris, 
whither his steps had first turned, might be 
found a locale more congenial to his nature ; 
yet, his was not a merely pleasure-loving, 
sense-gratifying temper — to the love of pleasure, 
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and the gratification of sense, he joined 
graver, and deeper springs of action, and of 
these the deepest, the mainspring of his 
existence, was ambition. To gain, and to hold 
a secure position — to feel that he trod — 
not on the shifting sands of chance and cir- 
cumstance, but on the firm ground of place 
and station — these were the aim and bent 
of his life. He had dallied his hour on the 
syren shores of voluptuous enjoyment, while 
£he golden sands ran brightly from the glass of 
life ; but, the brain to him was more than 
sense ; the intellect to win, greater than the 
aptitude to enjoy. He had thought, and 
spoken scornfully of the vain toil for fame, 
on ^rhich men had spent their youth, and 
strength ; but, scorning fame, he thirsted 
for fame's counterfeit — reputation. To win 
it — to live on men's tongues, and feed on 
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the applause of to-day, he would have bar- 
tered heart, Mid soul, and sense. Now, Mus- 
grave might, he thought, help to open the 
portals, beyond which stretched the highway 
to distinction; for Musgrave's father held a 
leading position in the political world, and Mus- 
grave was already pointed at as a rising man. 
He had his whims, and singularities, this 
Musgrave; he might have followed in his 
father's steps, and, under his guidance, have 
mounted high in that same world of politics ; 
but, he refused — the road was levelled for him, 
but he would not walk on it. He would 
make or mar his own fortune, so he said — he 
liked the law, it should be his profession ; but 
he would work his own way — he would owe 
nothing to clique or connection ; on his self- 
elected path, he would, by his own unaided 
strength, hew through all obstacles, conquer 
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all difficulties ; the thews and sinews of his 
mind were not given to him for nothing, they 
must have play and exercise. So, turning 
from the paths of diplomacy and intrigue, in 
which his father walked; from the brilliant 
drawing-rooms, over which his lady-mother 
reigned, William Musgrave worked like any 
unfriended lawyer, buried down in the recesses 
of the Temple. Whence then had arisen his 
intimacy with Herbert Temple ? Nay, it was 
not strange, very natural when we come to 
consider it — that the honest, rough, manly 
nature of William Musgrave, should like to 
have the graceful fancy, and brilliant wit of 
Herbert ^Temple play around it. He looked 
on Herbert, with his grace and brilliancy, his 
soft and pliant manners, with something of 
the tenderness he would have shown to a 
woman. Those honest hearts like his, rarely 
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seek to penetrate character, especially character 
akin to Herbert's ; it is so foreign to their 
own, and for that reason does it charm them 
the more. We all admire that which is most 
opposed to our own nature, and thus the 
rough and honest heart will oftenest be capti- 
vated by the bright polish, and winning 
UgbretS of gayer and less solid qualities. 
Through Musgrave, Herbert Temple looked 
for an introduction to his family, and by its 
interest, should he succeed in winning it, to 
enter on that political career, for which he felt 
so peculiarly adapted. 

But now athwart the future, which he 
scanned with curious eye, had gleamed again 
a ray of that light, which had before so dazzled 
him If what he had heard from Bertram 
were true, Madeline might yet be his. He 
could not be mistaken in haying thought that 
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when they met in London, she had betrayed a 
deeper interest for him, than at any former 
period. It was then, just as he had cheated 
himself with the belief, that his hopes were 
about to ripen — that his rival had crossed his 
path and baffled his expectation. Now might 
the hour of his revenge be at hand, and of more 
than mere revenge, of all he most coveted ; 
not alone the possession of her, whose exquisite 
loveliness had intoxicated his artist- worship of 
beauty, but as well with her of that present 
political interest and that future wealth which 
might advance him beyond his most sanguine 
dreams, to the purple heights of social 
distinction, and political greatness. 

Into the truth of this story, then, he would 
enquire, and should it indeed be as he hoped, 
he might again cherish that dream, so bitterly 
foregone, of linking Madeline's destiny to his. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE LONELY AND THE COMPANIONED HEABT. 

The plot thickens ; while time steals on with 
noiseless pace. Not now, as a few short weeks 
before, were there happy faces and light hearts 
in the little village ; an unwelcome visitor has 
come to Clarges ; but we must not anticipate. 
At the vicarage, passes on with Mr. Austen 
and his sister, the even tenor of their lives ; 
broken in upon, it is true of late, by the 
tidings of that unwelcome arrival ; but as his 
visits have been few, and only to those whose 
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habits have been intemperate, even they 
have looked the visitor in the face, and seen 
him depart, and after a while, returned to their 
wonted employ, — the shadow, as yet, is but 
slight, yet enough to make Miss Austen look 
anxiously after her brother, as he walks down 
the avenue to visit his poorer parishioners, in 
their hour of sorrow. 

At Mrs. Temple's cottage, there is little 
change, though to its inmate has again returned 
something of the old anxious look ; her cheek 
is thinner too, and paler than when we last 
met her at Mr. Austen's. She is not alone, 
this December evening, for with her sits another 
lady, of much the same age — of much the same 
gentle expression — that expression which tells 
of sorrow ; but tells as well of loving. The 
daylight has been for some time fading ; but, 
talking earnestly, they have not noted the fall 
of evening. 
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" I can sympathize with your anxiety," said 
Mrs. Burnett, (she it was who sat with Mrs. 
Temple) " yet still I repeat I envy you ; how 
enviable is your lot, compared with mine !" 

" But," sighed Mrs. Temple, u you can have 
but little idea how lonely I feel here by myself." 

"Yes, I know; but your heart is not lonely, 
though your son is absent he still dwells there; 
it is filled with loving thoughts of him, regrets 
for his absence, sympathy with his disappoint- 
ment, hopes for his welfare — ah! these are 
angel companions that can never desert you ; 
while I — I must not complain, for I have 
many blessings ; but I have no child." 

" True— true," said Mrs. Temple. " It is, 
indeed, most selfish of me to repine thus ; but 
you spoke of Bertram's disappointment, and it 
is strange, but I sometimes think that he was 
mistaken." 
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" In supposing that Miss Fortescue was 

engaged to ." Mrs. Burnett paused in 

her speech. 

" To Philip Clarges, you would say — yes, 
that is what I mean." 

"But I think you mentioned his having 
told you that Lady Fortescue was his in- 
formant?" 

" Yes, and it may be very foolish ; but I 
distrust Lady Fortescue; she seems a cun- 
ing, designing woman; while Mrs. Clarges 
is, I think, a mere puppet in her sister's 
hands." 

" Did you write this to your son ?" asked 
Mrs. Burnett — and her voice sounded con- 
strained and nervous. 

" Not so plainly as I have said it now. I 
fear to encourage hopes that may be doomed 
to disappointment ; yet I have hinted to him 
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the possibility of his having been purposely 
led to consider Ellinor Fortescue engaged to 
Mr. Clarges." 

" Does he seem to think it may be thus ?" 
" No, he is convinced to the contrary ; be- 
sides, he has found excitements in London, 
and is, I think, beginning to get over his 
attachment." 

"Ah! then he has not yet loved," said 
Mrs. Burnett, " as it is possible for the heart 
to do with a love that holds on unchanged by 
time, or absence — ay, sometimes, even by most 
bitter wrong." 

Mrs. Temple wondered at the deep emotion 
in which Mrs. Burnett — usually so calm and 
chastened in demeanour — spoke. After a 
pause, she said — 

" Pardon me, but I am unable to repress a 
vol. in. d 
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question that has often before been on mj 
lips— was yours a marriage of love ?" 

" Of such love as the heart can know but 
once/' replied her companion, passionately — 
" love that would gladly have sacrificed life 
itself, could I have purchased him one bless* 
ing by it. I must speak thus wildly, for you 
have unchained the fountain locked for years. 
My love was, in truth, the love of youth that 
has never known suspicion— a girl's love in 
its first strength and freshness. I would have 
gladly been his: slave to have knelt at his feet, 
and won but a smile of his. I have lived to 
hear idolatry like this mocked at and dis- 
believed in, as the dream of the poet ; to me, it 
was a deep reality —the one reality of my life." 

" It was not misplaced ?" said Mrs. Temple, 
who had forgotten, in her interest, the seem- 
ing thoughtlessness of the query. 
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" It is all past now," returned her compa- 
nion — "past these years; and I should not 
thus have recurred to what it is better, far 
better, T should strive never to recaL" 

" Nay," said Mrs. Temple, soothingly ; " it 
is well at times to cast aside reserve, and open 
the heart to sympathy; you feel that I do 
sympathize with every grief that springs from 
love." 

Yet, while Mrs. Temple spoke, a vague but 
unpleasant doubt . fell on her mind, as she 
remembered that of Mrs. Burnett's history she 
knew nothing. She had met her first at the 
vicarage, and there been attracted by the 
gentle grace of manner that made Mrs. Bur- 
nett's chief charm. Now, something in the 
tatter's manner — the vehemence of expression 
so strange in her — her impassioned words of 
love, coupled with intimation of wrong — her 

D 2 
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avoidance of the question she had unguardedly 
put, infused a suspicion into the mind of 
Mrs. Temple that she would gladly have dis- 
missed as one without foundation. Could it 
be possible, that this woman, so amiable, so 
devout, so full of a sweet and gentle dignity 
of manner, that seemed to bespeak a tranquil, 
sinless soul — could it, indeed, be that she 
had erred? No; it was not possible; and 
yet, how otherwise interpret her emotion ? for, 
with woman's instinct, Mrs. Temple felt that 
there was something in that emotion different 
from the sorrow of a wife, who has loved 
and lost, or even of one who has been wronged 
and deserted by a husband. By a struggle, 
Mrs. .Temple dismissed, for a time, this shadow 
that had fallen on her mind. 

" We are both in the evening of life now," 
she said, after a brief but painftd pause ; " and 
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it is doubtless very different from what we 
once hoped and looked for ; yet, we must own 
it has its consolations. If we enjoy less, 
perhaps we are spared many of those sufferings 
that fall so heavily on youth." 

"True/' replied Mrs. Burnett; "and I 
have long since studied to feel content with 
my lot here, while, if I hope, it is not now 
for any earthly joy." 

" And in time I may learn to imitate your 
example more than I fear I have yet done." 

"Nay; a mother can never divorce her 
hopes from the world that offers a proud career 
to her son, when that son has talents as bril- 
liant as yours." 

"Ah! — even you can hardly dream how 
much I covet the world's gifts for my son ; 
for, myself I think I can picture no happier 
lot than to live in the retirement we have 
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hitherto enjoyed together, and see him contest 
and pleased with those trifles that, for his 
young and fresh nature, hold still such attrac- 
tion. But then I remember how selfish this 
is. I tell myself that, with his youth and 
varied talent, the world is his true sphere ; I 
picture to myself, step by step, his rise to 
eminence, till I reach that proud hour when ha 
will come and tell me he is famous." 

"Did I not say truly that yours is an 
enviable lot ? Surely, the future you look to 
has unrolled its most golden and glowing 
tapestry, and it is well that the gaze you 
rivet on it should brighten with the hopes 
that shine with tenderest lustre in the only 
sky a mother looks to—that lit with the 
radiant conquests of her son." 

And, listening to words so dear to a 
mother's pride, it was no wonder that Mrs* 
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Temple should suffer the suspicion that had, 
for a moment, crossed her mind, to drop to the 
ground, and even blame herself for having 
entertained it, 

Mrs. Burnett, having taken leave of Mrs. 
Temple, at first walked slowly along the road 
that led homewards, but after some little time 
with the quickened step that told of the unrest 
within. She has reached her own door— 
apart from the rest of the village (we have 
seen Butler coming through that door at an 
eariier period in our narrative) — the sounds 
of village mirth have died from the air, and n6 
red light shines cheerily on the pathway. She 
knocks ; the servant opens the door, an honest, 
but hard-featured woman. She Stands aside, to 
let her mistress pas*— respectfully, it is true, 
but with no kindly word. Why should she utter 
any?— her mistress is kind to her, and she 
likes her situation well enough, and that is alL 
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And so the door closes behind her, and Mrs. 
Burnett enters the little parlour. Calmly she 
lays aside her bonnet and shawl, and sits down. 
The moonlight, coming in through the pane, 
falls on her face. At first it is very still and 
pale — then a change — a convulsion — a spasm 
flits across the white, dejected countenance, 
and the quiet of the little room is broken on 
by a burst of bitter and hysterical weeping. 
Who can so fathom that grief, and sound the 
depths of that poor, sorely tried, submissive 
heart, as to tell from what memories that burst 
of weeping was sprung — from what recollec- 
tions of days long since fled — days of happi- 
ness, it may be ; of when, not alone, as now, 
the accents of parent and friend fell almost 
disregarded on the ear that had not learned 
their value as now, in that hour of lonely 
trial, when her tears may flow on, and none 
to check* them. 
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CHAPTER V. 

MOBS iEQUO FIDK. 

That which had been a mystery to Philip's 
childhood, was now explained. He had now 
no reason to inquire why Mrs. Clarges had 
never bestowed upon him the maternal love 
for which his soul had thirsted. He now no 
longer sought her society; and, lonely and 
despairing, he seemed cat off from all human 
ties. Madeline had not answered his letter — 
he could not divine the cause. He only felt 
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she was lost to him, lost as utterly as was that 
first-love of his youth, whose memory still 
rested with him — whose name still lingered at 
his heart. And love to him had ever been 
the essence and the fragrance of life — more 
than ambition, — more than glory, in all its 
forms and phases — affection had been the 
guiding star of his existence. He had sighed 
for it when a child, drank of its intoxicating 
draught in youth, yielded to its magic in riper 
years, and now when peace and happiness had 
fled, love went with them. He could only 
bow his head, and say in bitterness of spirit, 
that others had, it may be, borne as much. 

And the moon now looked down through 
the long nighty on leafless woods, whitened 
with the winter snow, while the dull fogs of 
November had abandoned the earth, and the 
lingering dawn, and the sun that set at mid* 
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day, all told of the short days before Christ- 
mas. 

It was then Philip was roused from his 
torpor by a startling summons, for it was then 
while all were speaking of the healthy weather, 
and looking to the fast approaching Christmas- 
tide, with the cheerful glance that discerns no 
evil sign on the horizon — that the march of 
the terrible foe, which that year had Bwept so 
fatally over England, drew near to Clarges. 
There, when the rest of the country was 
rejoicing at its departure, the fearful typhus 
fever paid its latest visit. There, in that bright 
winter weather, he entered into many a humble 
dwelling-— many a sheltered and happy home. 
They wondered to see the young lord of the 
soil go fearlessly into the infected dwellings, 
and standing by the couch of the dying with 
words of consolation and of heavenly hope ; and 
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when the poor sufferers heard him — the young 
— the rich — the envied speak of the vanity 
and worthlessness of earth, and the hope that 
is laid up in heaven, they felt that they had 
nothing to regret, and the glance brightened, 
that was turned towards that heaven to which 
he pointed as our only sure abiding place. And 
perhaps there was in his heart nothing but 
envy for each of those humble sufferers; 
perhaps he cherished some hope that he might 
woo that dreaded visitant — dreaded by all, 
save him. But oh ! sweet — wondrously sweet 
to him had now grown the thought of death — 
and cheerfully now— cheerfully as of old to his 
bridal, would Philip Clarges have walked with 
that grim companion to his altar — the grave. 
But his hope availed not — the fever passed 
him by, and went on its way to smite another. 
Many a peasant in his lowly dwelling heard 
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with awe that she, whom all had deemed 
beyond its reach, was now in the grasp of that 
grim foe. Terribly near to Philip had now 
drawn the march of the fell disease that had 
smitten Mrs. Clarges; and, watching beside 
that deathbed of the poor guilty woman, all 
bitterness and estrangement fled his heart. 

Of such a death-bed there is little to be 
told ; from it, as from many others, breathes 
the admonition to seek to live so that we may 
not fear to die. Ignorance of God, of life, 
and of duty, has cast a dark shadow round 
the last hours of many. To them the un- 
known is terrible, and the unseen imaged in 
dismal colours. They have never discerned, 
or been taught to consider, the beautiful 
purpose that runs through all human destiny. 
To them it has never occurred to subordinate 
all things to God, to believe in predestination 
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— the only possible predestination — to har- 
mony, and beauty, and perfection of the entire 
creation. They hare not known, to use the 
noble words of Frederica Bremer, ' That God 
is a father, who regards every human being as 
his child, and has prepared for each, according 
to their kind, an eternal inheritance in His 
house.' 

Some such touching thought as this brought 
peace to the heart of Philip Clarges during 
those silent night watches. With Mrs. 
Clarges the fever never, at any time, rose to 
any great height, nor was she ever sensible of, 
or able to be made comprehend, her danger. 
With her the fire of life slowly smouldered out 
in stupor and wandering fancies. And to 
Philip, as he sat and watched by her, the past 
rose up in vivid recollection. She, for whom 
he kept that vigil, was not his mother ; but, 
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through all the years of childhood, he had 
called her by that name, and could he now 
gaze without tenderness on that still lovely 
face, pale with the shadow of death, but 
brightened by no calm or heavenly hope? 
Old scenes, old thoughts came thronging 
round him, and often his revery turned 
mournfully in on himself. How different, in 
the retrospect of the past, looked now his life 
from what he had once hoped it That bright 
dream of boyhood, how little of it had ever 
been fulfilled ; little of its hope or its joy had 
ever come home clothed with fulfilment to 
him. Yet he had sought to work out the 
ideal that was in him — to fulfil, what seemed 
to him, the terms of his existence. Was he, 
then, to blame that sorrow and shame, which, 
from dogging his steps all his life, had at last 
hunted him down. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

NIGHT AND MORNING. 

And soon the watch was over. The poor 
lady, who thought she had attained so much 
in securing a station some degrees above the 
one Providence had assigned her, was at rest. 
Was it, now, much to her that she had died 
in Clarges Manor, rather than in the quiet 
cottage, or the hired lodging? Her death 
preyed much upon Philip. There are seasons 
in the life of, perhaps, most of us, when the 
landscape we look out on is a very dreary one, 
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and we cannot see through its mist. Every 
circumstance then takes a gloomy hue ; reso- 
lution is palsied, and enterprise grows faint : 
we hardly reason ; we resign ourselves to the 
despondency we have not strength to resist. 

Some such season as this was, to Philip, the 
week following the funeral of Mrs. Clarges. 
He rarely stirred from his study, where his 
meals were brought to him, and carried away 
again scarce tasted. Some vague project of 
leaving England and seeking America, had 
crossed his mind ; but he was unable to follow 
it out, or determine on what step he should 
first take. At this time the Manor was de- 
serted, save by the servants, for, at the first 
intimation of fever having appeared in the 
village, Lady Fortescue had left Clarges, 
taking Ellinor with her. When the intelli- 
gence reached her of her sister's death, she 

VOL. III. E 
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felt that her project of uniting Ellinor to 
Philip was baffled. She had always counted 
on Mrs. Charges' influence over Philip to bring 
this about, and so she had worked successfully 
on her sister's fears by hints and threats, which 
she knew herself she could never put in ope- 
ration, since she was aware that, despite her 
boast to Mrs. Clarges, she was far too deeply 
implicated in the business not to have good 
reason to wish to prevent its discovery. 
Ignorant, as yet, of what Philip had heard, 
from none, more than from that high spirit, 
would she have kept the secret, which, she had 
groundlessly asserted, would bring him to the 
dust before her. Thus disappointed, Lady For- 
tescue, for the present, remained quietly in 
her dower house, to meditate some other and 
equally advantageous disposal of EUinor's 
hand. She easily worked on her daughter's 
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pliant disposition to believe what, indeed, his 
own demeanour had, of late, evinced — that 
Philip had ceased to care for her; and, re- 
moved from his presence, and left to seclu- 
sion, Ellinor, at first, mourned over the loss 
of Philip's affection, for she had suffered her- 
self to believe that Philip loved her, and she 
assuredly had cherished feelings of more than 
mere cousinly regard for him. But soon— for 
our gentle Ellinor was not one to mourn long — 
her thoughts took a different turn. She re- 
called the image of Bertram Temple; she 
felt he had really cared for her; seen, in 
contrast to Philip's indifference, his affection 
now shone fair in her eyes ; and she more than 
once wished the part back, and that young and 
artless lover at her side. 

So, left alone at the Manor, some days had 
worn dismally on ; when Philip was one morn- 
is 2 
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ing roused from a gloomy fit of musing, by 
the announcement of Mr. Butler's name. Mr. 
Butler had come to pay a visit of condolence, 
and wore a well got up aspect of sympathy. 
Philip, for some moments, strove to keep up 
the conversation; but, his mind wandered 
from it, for now he felt had arrived a crisis 
that he could no longer postpone. From the 
moment Mr. Butler had been announced, 
Philip had felt that now fate was working out 
its purpose; he knew that the hour had 



arrived for seeking an explanation of the | 

i 
I 
I 
well the man who alone could supply that 



mystery of his birth, and, with the hour, as 



information. 

" Mr. Butler," he said, with forced calmness ; 
" I will not conceal from you longer, that I 
am aware of my birth, and true position in this 
house ; you start, but you will see how this is 
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possible, when I inform you that Mrs. Clarges, 
a short time before her death, related to me 
that history, already too well known to 
you." 

As Philip was speaking, his gaze fixed 
steadily on Mr. Butler's face, all semblance 
of composure deserted the latter ; he saw that 
all was known — his part in the fraud revealed 
—and so sudden was the blow, that he strove 
in vain to collect his senses or see a way for 
escape. 

"Mrs. Clarges dared not," he stammered, 
" could not have been mad enough to relate, 
to invent such a tale." 

" Pause," said Philip, — and his proud eye 
fixed its full stern regard on the conscience- 
stricken man, "lest you rouse my anger; 
deep enough has been the injury done me to 
excite my rage — do not add fuel to the fire 
burning in me." 
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And, wholly unnerved by Philip's menace, the 
poor unstrungnerves lost all power of aiding him 
to deny hisguilt. Philip resumed in milderaccents, 

" For the part you played in that iniquitous 
scheme I freely forgive you; I only ask in 
return that you tell me all without reserve or 
equivocation." 

Something of composure revisited Butler's 
countenance, as he listened to Philip and had 
time to collect his thoughts. 

" After all," he rejoined, with an assumption 
of self-possession, " you have little to reproach 
me with. I did not rob you of anything ; my 
only fault was being too easily moved by 
a lady's tears and prayers." 

" It lessens not your crime in my eyes," 
said Philip, sternly, "that it was not me 
you robbed. Would," he added, with emotion, 
" that it had been I that had suffered, and not 
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inflicted the wrong — would that by enriching 
me for a few wretched years, yon had not 
made me the robber of another." 

A marvellous change had passed over Mr. 
Butler's face as Philip was speaking — the 
fear, the guilt, the embarrassment had all 
vanished, and, in their place, shone something 
almost like exultation. 

" I had forgotten," he cried, as Philip 
paused. " I see it ail, now ; I had forgotten 
-that Mrs. Clarges could only tell you a por- 
tion of the truth— that the truth itself was 
unknown to her." 

"What does this mean?" said Philip, 
coldly. 

" It means/ 9 replied Butler, " much to you; 
and," he continued, after a pause of some 
moments, " since you know so much, you had 
bettor know all : but, first, to the forgiveness 
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you have expressed, will you add a promise, 
Mr. Clarges, to extend your influence, to 
shield me from any possible risk that may 
accrue to me, and allow me to execute a plan, 
long formed, of retiring to spend some of my 
days in America ?" 

" As far as is consistent with honour and 
principle I promise this," said Philip ; " only 
speak, I cannot bear suspense." 

" You think, then," said Mr. Butler, com- 
posedly, " that I have robbed your relative of 
his rights by the imposition I practised ; you 
are mistaken, Mr. Clarges; while you live,, 
your cousin has no claim to an acre of these 
lands." 

" Is this madness ?" asked Philip, the me- 
nace again returning to his glance and voice, 
" or do you trifle with me ? — or " — he added, 
as he saw that Butler met his angry regard 
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not merely steadily, but triumphantly — u can 
what I have heard be — only speak, tell me 
how this can be/ 1 

"Simply," said Butler, "because the late 
Mrs. Clarges was not your father's lawful 
wife ; he was married — legally married — in 
Scotland, according to the law of that king- 
dom, before he met her. His lawful wife yet 
lives — is your mother: and I possess the 
evidence that can establish her title, and your 
legitimacy. 19 

And as Philip listened to these quiet, exult- 
ing words, a new light broke on his senses; 
and, his face bowed on his hands, he sat yet 
speechless — mute, still, lest breath or word 
might dispel the charm that held him. Then 
there dawned in on his mind a full compre- 
hension of Butler's words, a blissful certainty, 
an unhesitating credence, a consciousness of 
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happiness too great for doubt or questioning. 
Now shame, misery, disgrace, seemed all a 
dream — a nightmare of the fancy, broken and 
dissolved into a faint picture, fall of misty 
horrors, fast melting away before that dawn of 
bliss, that broke in clear and rosy light over 
his weary and benighted soul. But soon he 
awoke to the necessity of hearing proofs of the 
intelligence to whose rapture he had so wholly 
yielded. It was then, that, on questioning 
Mr. Butler, he drew from him these par- 
ticulars. 
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CHAPTEK VI. 

THE MISTS ROLL AWAY. 

Mr. Butler's story went back over a period 
of some thirty years, to the time when having 
aspired to hold Dr. Madden's position, he was 
most anxious to remove any unfavourable 
impression — such as he knew did exist against 
him — from the minds of the inhabitants of 
Clarges. He was, therefore, studious to im- 
prove his acquaintance with any of the more 
respectable families in the neighbourhood, and 
with none did he seek more anxiously to ingra- 
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tiate himself, than the household of Mr. Har- 
wood, a respectable farmer, who then 
inhabited the dwelling now rented by Mr. 
Austen, the vicar of Clarges. Mrs. Harwood 
happened to fancy herself a great invalid, and 
the young medical practitioner by dexterously 
falling in with all her whims, and mingling 
copious doses of flattery — that, most palateable 
of all medicines — with his other prescriptions, 
succeeded in obtaining a footing in the farmer's 
household. Helen Harwood, the farmer's only 
child, was at this period but returned from 
school in the neighbouring town, more accom- 
plished perhaps, and more imaginative, 
certainly more refined than most girls in her 
rank, but knowing far less of the world. She was 
lovely — a simple, bewitching style of loveliness, 
that matched her disposition and manners, and 
our doctor was smitten by her charms, and so 
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far forgot his wonted prudence, as to make 
Helen an offer of his hand, which was promptly 
refused ; for Mr. Butler was far very far indeed 
from bearing any resemblance to Helen's beau 
ideal who— Scott was then in the zenith of his 
fame — was a compound of Captain Cleveland 
and Geordie Robertson ; for, say what we will, 
young ladies can never be persuaded to like 
Scott's model men, half so well as they do his 
scamps. Butler bore his refusal with surprising 
calmness, though whether he may not have 
cherished feelings towards Helen other than 
are inculcated in the gospels, it is best not to 
determine, lest we should prove uncharitable. 
It was at this time, the youthful lord of the 
Manor paid his first visit, for many years, to 
Clarges. He came accompanied by a pack of 
hounds, and college friends, to shoot over his 
reserves at the Manor. Mr. Harwood was 
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one of his tenants, and while transacting some 
business with him, George Clarges first saw 
Helen Harwood. 

A wild, reckless career, had been his who 
now looked with warm regard on that un- 
schooled and beautiful girl. It was the day 
of such, when men drank hard, and played 
high — and passed their existence by lamplight ; 
and, a being, such as Helen, must, in the fresh 
bloom of her beauty, and the artless simplicity 
of her mind, have been as refreshing to the 
jaded faculties of George Clarges, as were the 
rosy morn, and sparkling dews, and smiling 
landscapes of the country, to his equally worn- 
out bodily frame. But he was far from ap- 
pearing to her in the light we have pictured 
him. Helen had only eyes for the rare beauty 
of person, and inimitable finish of manner that 
graced him, for love, and conquest. Even 
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she, indeed, could read the traces of excess in 
the lines stamped upon the handsome face, and 
in the absence of bloom, and roundness from 
the cheek. But, where is the unsophisticated, 
romantic girl, who has formed her beau ideal 
on the models we have mentioned, that does 
not regard these traces with that pity which is 
so nearly ' akin to love ;' when they are the 
concomitants of polished manners, and a keen 
and ready wit. True, there are young ladies of 
our own day, whose beau idehl is the pale, and 
priestlike, and sentimental, Tractarian divine— 
and others, who sigh after the gossiping tea- 
imbibing, Evangelical 'curate; but then, and 
now, and ever, the majority of women like best 
what differs most widely from what they them- 
selves are, and are familiar with. So, the 
simple, unsophisticated Helen, admired, and 
wondered at, and then fell in love with the 
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extravagant, dissolute, captivating Clarges, 
who contrived very adroitly to prolong the 
business which afforded him an excuse for 
calling at Mr. Harwood's. This by no means 
escaped the notice of the lynx-eyed, smooth- 
going, Butler, and he already began to medi- 
tate, how he might turn it to his own ad- 
vantage ; presently, however, George Clarges 
returned, with his friends, to the metropolis, 
and dejection, and lassitude, shadowed Helen's 
gay spirits, till a short interval passed, and was 
followed by the re-appearance of Mr. Clarges 
at the Manor — this time, unaccompanied. 

Butler watched and drew his own conclu- 
sions; yet this time he was puzzled, for 
Clarges did not once visit at the Harwoods, 
nor could he discover that he and Helen met 
even once; yet it was strange that Helen's 
low spirits vanished, and were succeeded by 
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an excitement unusual in her. At the ter- 
mination of a fortnight, Clarges again left the 
Manor ; then, another week passed, and Helen 
was missing. Her father and mother had no 
suspicion of whither she had fled ; there were 
gossips in the village, whose guesses would 
have been shrewder had they not all been 
blinded to anything having passed between 
Helen and Clarges, by the conviction they one 
and all entertained that a marriage was shortly 
to take place between her and Butler. So 
eagerly did they watch for anything like 
confirmation of this, as totally to overlook 
what less knowing ones might, in their sim- 
plicity, have discerned. Butler alone was not 
blinded by this notion, and his thoughts 
still pointed only in the one direction. This 
was a point on which even he did not feel 
satisfied. When he reflected on all he knew 
vol. in. F 
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of Helen — her good principles, her early 
religious education (Mrs. Harwood was a 
pious woman), and her proud spirit, he was 
hardly able to account for the conquest 
Clarges had gained over these. Prompted by 
curiosity, as well ds interest, he succeeded, 
during the visit paid the following summer 
(this time for the sole purpose of baffling sus- 
picion) by Mr. Clarges to the Manor, in so 
far ingratiating himself into his esteem, that, 
on his return to Scotland, feeling his health 
not strong, he asked Butler to accompany 
him, and there introduced Helen to him as his 
wife in her presence, while privately informing 
him that he merely did this to humour Helen's 
prejudices. 

At the close of that year, Helen was confined 
of a son, who only survived its birth a short 
time. Mr. Clarges then went to Bath, leaving 
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Helen in Scotland, and Butler returned to 
Clarges, where, in a short time, travelled the 
news of Mr. Clarges' marriage to Margaret 
Granby. This information was followed by a 
letter from Clarges, announcing the event to 
Butler, acquainting him that he was going 
abroad with his bride, and was desirous that 
Butler should travel with them ; but previous 
to their departure, he begged of him to see 
Helen and explain to her that their connection 
was at an end. 

" I know," wrote Clarges, " that the poor 
girl has persuaded herself that, according to 
Scotch law, she is my wife, and I own that had 
I not the profoundest trust in you, I might 
fear some mischief; but, though to avoid at 
the time exciting her suspicions, I did as you 
know, present her to you under my name, and 
as my wife ; yet I think I have nothing to 

F 2 
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dread from that incident, and with your 
address you can easily persuade poor Helen 
that I used a little metaphor in explaining to 
her the law of Scotland. In truth it is absurd 
that such a law should exist. By the way if 
you think there is anything to dread from the 
servants, you can use a little bribery. I give 
you carte blanche. I know I may depend on 
you, Butler; and, in return, command me as you 
will. Poor Helen ! console her to the best of 
your ability. If my affairs had not got into 
such a mess, I would not have deserted her. 
"Yours ever, 

"George Clarges." 

Well had Butler discharged the trust reposed 
in him by his patron: he had not forgiven 
Helen's scornful rejection of his hand ; nor 
was he one to cast away the hold he had now 
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obtained over Clarges. Neither was his task a 
difficult one. Incredulous at first, when once 
satisfied that Clarges was wedded to another, 
Helen shrank with horror from the conse- 
quences to him, which Butler did not fail 
to point out to her would result, if it were 
possible to prove the truth of her assertions ; 
while it was easy by a show of legal knowledge 
to persuade the poor girl that any proof she 
could adduce, must fail to substantiate her 
claim. 

On questioning the servants, he found that 
no obstacle would arise from any evidence they 
could furnish. They were all English, had 
been chosen by Clarges, and entertained 
the one impression, that Helen had not been 
legally married ; indeed, to their comprehen- 
sion, a Scotch marriage would have seemed 
illegal, even had Clarges not borne to them an 
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assumed name, and carefully abstained from 
the use of any terms that might be construed 
into an acknowledgment of Helen as his 
wife. 

The sole fear that still existed was Helen's 
own agonized declaration, that, although she 
would endure the shame Clarges had brought 
upon her, rather than by act or word work 
injury to him ; yet, in the case of the child, she 
then bore, living, she would spare no efforts, if, 
indeed, any might avail to establish its legiti- 
macy, and shield it from disgrace. Meanwhile, 
Butler induced her to remove to a humble 
dwelling, removed alike from the home of her 
childhood and that of her mocking dream of 
wedded happiness. So, on his rejoining 
Clarges, he was able to allay any fears he 
might have entertained. They left England 
for Italy, Mr. Clarges having first secured a 
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handsome remuneration to Butler, in the shape 
of an annuity he was able to charge on a 
portion of his estates. 

They had not long reached Nice, when an 
event, not altogether unanticipated, occurred 
— the death of Mr. Clarges, from cold, that 
had settled on his lungs. On his death-bed, 
while unable to find resolution to confess the 
deception he had used to his wife, he yet had 
placed in Butler's hands a written acknow- 
ledgment of his marriage ; at the same time 
that he exacted from Butler a promise that he 
would use and strengthen it by his own decla- 
ration, to establish Helen's rightful claim. 
This paper and the letter, Clarges had written 
previously, directing Butler to persuade Helen 
that she possessed no legal claim, Butler had 
carefully retained in his possession. At first, he 
had entertained but the one intention — that of 
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punctually performing his patron's injunctions; 
nor was it till he had taken the first step, and 
broken the truth to Margaret Clarges, that, 
moved by the wildness of her despair, and yet 
more by the promises she mingled with her 
entreaties, that he began to think of the pos- 
sibility of acting differently. He yielded to 
the prayers of Mrs. Clarges, not to take any 
step in the business till her sister should harce 
joined and advised her. 

It was during the interval that elapsed be- 
tween the sending for Mrs. Wilmot and her 
arrival, that dim suggestions first rose in 
Butler's mind of the possible advantages that 
might arise from seconding Mrs. Clarges' de- 
sires. 

At this period, two courses lay in his 
power — either to join with Mrs. Clarges in 
the assertion that Mr. Clarges had never 
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given Helen any claim to be considered his 
wife, in which case, as he was the sole wit- 
ness Helen could adduce, and held in his 
possession the only proofs that would have 
availed to establish her child's legitimacy, 
should it live, he had nothing to fear from 
any assertions she might make ; or, he might 
fulfil Mr. Clarges' dying prayer, produce the 
papers he held, and join to them his own 
evidence; — in this case, there was little 
doubt but that the law of Scotland would 
decide in Helen's favour. 

When Mrs. Wilmot joined them, and heard 
the story, her mind seizing at once on the un- 
pleasant consequences that would ensue from 
the loss of her sister's position and reputation ; 
she taxed all her energies to draw Butler to 
their side, and, finally, he was won to their 
interests, on conditions exacted from the 
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sisters, that might have shaken principles 
stronger than his. 

So far we have seen how Helen has been 
made the victim of the schemers, and Mrs. 
Clarges has already revealed the after neces- 
sity that arose to render her position secure, 
by the fraud practised while Philip was still 
an infant — while of the true nature of that 
deception, she was herself, as we will now 
proceed to show, to a great extent ignorant. 
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CHAPTEK Vn. 

A BETBOSFBCTIVE GLANCE. 

We will, then, ask the reader to glance back 
with us to a period long anterior to even the 
opening pages of our narrative. To a period 
when the vicarage was a farm-house, held by 
Mr. Harwood, — 'Fanner Harwood,* he was 
more generally called. Farmer Harwood, 
then, was a man of gentle blood. Has grand- 
father, a Yorkshire squire ; his father, one of 
the Squire's seven younger sons, a curate, 
married to the daughter of a lieutenant, re- 
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tired from a foot regiment to subsist on a 
trifling pension, earned during the Peninsular 
war, by the loss of his right arm. Farmer 
Harwood had early evinced an inclina- 
tion for agricultural pursuits. Happy man! 
who eschewing the miserable pretence at gen- 
tility — which tempts so many to Bar and 
Church, — and, adapting himself to the posi- 
tion he had chosen, grew bluff, and hale, and 
hearty, unharassed by any of those wretched 
struggles between poverty and pretence that 
are so frequent in the present day. 

It was one December evening, towards six 
o'clock, and Mrs. Harwood was sitting in the 
old-fashioned homely parlour of the fern- 
house. She was a pale, gentle-looking wo- 
man, and bore traces of suffering on her face. 
She was a religious woman, but her religion 
had not made her happier, for she was, at 
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least, consistent, and was not, like some 
persons holding her opinions, able to preserve 
a self-complacent frame of mind, while avow- 
edly believing in doctrines that, if true, ought, 
at least, to sadden the heart and weigh upon 
the spirits. Mrs. Harwood was firmly con- 
vinced of the truth of her opinions, and, being 
so, it was to her credit that she was low- 
spirited and melancholy. The wonder is how 
anyone, thinking as she did, can be so incon- 
sistent as ever to feel otherwise. 

Silence reigned through the house, only 
broken by an occasional sound from the farm- 
yard, the audible ticking of the huge old 
clock, or the purr of the huge old cat ; the 
cat dozed on the hearth, and the fire dozed 
redly in the grate. Mrs. Harwood sat with her 
eyes fixed on the fire, but her thoughts far off 
with the child that had gone astray, never, she 
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feared, never to return ; she thought of the 
careful instruction she had given that child — 
training her early in good principles, teaching 
her the fear of God, (it was other teaching 
than the poor fond mother's that taught Helen 
the love of God,) and what had it all come 
too ? How had she deserved this bitter shame 
to fall on her ? 

A heavy step was heard coming up the 
avenue; she knew the familiar sound, and, 
rising hastily, opened the door for her hus- 
band. As she did so, the air rushed in icy 
cold, and brought with it some flakes of the 
fast falling snow. 

" Dear me, I did not know it was snowing ; 
and your coat is all white; what severe 
weather ! " 

" It is good weather," said the farmer, 
taking off his coat, and rubbing his hands ; 
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" a green Christmas makes a foil churchyard. 
I am glad when it is a white Christmas." 

"And this is Christmas eve/' observed 
Mrs. Harwood. 

"Ay, so it is; how low the fire is!" 

And so saying, Mr. Harwood stirred it 
vigorously ; the fire blazed up, startling the 
cat, who raised her back, stretched her tail, 
shook herself, and then lay down again ; the 
red firelight shed a warm glow through the 
room, and played brightly on the window blind. 
A cheerful sight to any wanderer in the bitter 
December night, who, chancing to pass the 
farm house, had seen the red light leaping up 
against the blind, and glancing past the edges, 
flicker out on the snow-clad ground beneath. 

Mrs. Harwood now rang for the tea-things ; 

and, while the meal was in preparation, her 

. husband sat down and fell into what seemed 
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a fit of musing — it might have been only one 
of abstraction. 

" I think I have found a purchaser for the 

farm, at last," said Mr. Harwood, breaking 

from his apparent revery, " in our new vicar." 

" In Mr. Austen ! Have you seen him, then?" 

" I have — and he is on the look-out for a 

place that will suit him." 

"Is he not content with the vicarage?" 
"You forget, Mary, that although it has 
been called the vicarage, yet, that the house 
belonged to Dr. Eenyon : he has left it to his 
widow." 

" There is no glebe house, then ?" 
" None ; and Mr. Austen, hearing I was 
anxious to part with the farm, has offered for 
the house and the ground in front ; and thinks, 
though he does not require the farm, yet that 
he can get me a tenant." 
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" And, in that case, John ?" 

" In that case, if he offer fairly, I will close 
with him. We are both anxious to leave this ; 
and, as yet, we have not found it an easy mat- 
ter to get it off our hands." 

"Yes," said Mrs. Harwood; "it will be 
pleasant to leave this neighbourhood, and I 
hope you and Mr. Austen will come to an 
agreement." 

" I think it very likely — he is a gentle- 
man, and will act fairly. By the way, I met 
an old acquaintance of ours to-day." Mrs. 
Harwood's face not expressing any curiosity, 
her husband continued — 

" Butler has returned to Clarges." 

" Butler returned ! — Why, he will never 
get into practice now." 

" Nor, I believe, does he desire it ; he is 

vol. in. o 
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only stopping for a day or two, on his road to 
Scotland." 

" Is he going to settle in Scotland ?" 

" No ; he returns to Italy, where you know 
he went with Mr. Clarges." 

" But we heard of Mr. Clarges' death some 
time since." 

" By which I fancy Butler has benefitted ; 
and it would not surprise me much, if he were 
to step into Mr. Clarges' place, and console 
the widow." 

" What ! Butler marry Mrs. Clarges ! You 
are not serious, John ?" 

"The thing would be extraordinary, cer- 
tainly ; but things as extraordinary have hap- 
pened." 

" I never could conjecture," said Mrs. 
Harwood, "why Butler did not get into 
good practice in this neighbourhood; I am 
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sure I found him very skilful, and he be- 
haved very kindly the time that " 

"Poor girl! — poor girl 1" said Mr. Har- 
wood. "What has her fate been?" 

" Do not speak of it, John ; I cannot bear 
to think of it." 

" Oh ! that I knew her betrayer ! " he ex- 
claimed, passionately — "for I feel she was 
betrayed!" 

" I cannot forgive the letter she left," said 
the mother, her tears bursting forth — " boast- 
ing of the choice she had made, and showing no 
consciousness of the sin, or regret for her 
ingratitude." 

" Yet, Mary, if she were deluded by a gen- 
tleman of birth, our poor simple Helen may 
have hoped to surprise us one day, and she 
may have promised secrecy." 

" Oh ! John ! " answered his wife, her pale 

6 2 
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face flushing — "if it could still be so! If 
Helen were, indeed, married secretly to some 
one of birth, and that one day she returned to 
silence all the scandal die has caused I" 

"We can hardly hope that, Mary," said 
Mr. Harwood, sadly. 

" Poor Helen ! Poor child ! God pity 
her!" 

A low, timid knock at the door, yet it 
startled them both. 

" Who can it be ?" said Mrs. Harwood. 

" Some poor person seeking relief," said 
her husband. " Well, it is a bitter night, 
and the poor wretch may not have money 
to procure a lodging. I will see who it is." 

He rose, and went to open the door. Mrs. 
Harwood sat listening. The door opened. 
A faint cry, and then a heavy fall. Mrs. 
Harwood ran into the hall. There, stretched 
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on the ground, lay Helen Harwood — returned 
with no glad surprise, with no proud tidings. 
Gladness and pride, grief and misery, were, 
at that moment, alike unfelt by the poor, 
stricken, senseless form, which lay prostrate 
at their feet. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE) NIGHT HAS FAST. 

The following night, Butler was hastily sum- 
moned to the Harwoods. Mr. Harwood and 
his wife were thankful for the chance which had 
brought him to Clarges at a time so propitious. 
To him they could impart the proof of her 
ruin, with less shrinking than to a stranger. 
Helen was confined beneath her parents roof, 
her child, a boy, strong and likely to 
prosper. The mother had suffered much, and 
was delirious. Advantage was taken of her 
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situation. Her father looked on the infant 

with loathing. To all questions Helen had 

refused any satisfactory answer, and prayed 

that her parents would not ask her of the past. 

It was little wonder, then, that the last ray of 

hope faded from their minds, and that they 

now felt assured of her disgrace, and looked 

upon her child with shame and aversion. Mr. 

Harwood bade Butler take it from his house. 

" Place it," said the old man, " with some 

poor family far from this. I will pay for its 

nurture. Let her never know it lives, so I 

may yet keep my daughter; but with that 

badge of her misery, she should not stay be- 

i 
neath my roof." 

The rest was briefly told. Helen, on recover- 
ing from her delirium, mourned her child 
as dead ; and, broken in hope and spirits, was 
content to let fall all question of her marriage. 
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The deception her father and mother practised 
on Helen, Butler in his turn employed against 
them. 

Years went on. The farm-house had become 
the vicarage. Mr. and Mrs. Harwood had 
only left it to be borne to their last home in 
Clarges churchyard. Helen had left Clarges. 
She had inherited sufficient from her father to 
have lived in comfort there, had she chosen to 
remain ; but on her parents' death, she went 
none knew whither; a poor mourner, she strayed 
out on the world's waste, and the mists of time 
and change had veiled her from the ken of all 
that once knew her. 

"But," concluded Butler, as he closed his 
narration, " that child died not, nor went to a 
peasant's care. I then began to see all the 
advantage the possession of this secret might 
one day be to me, and I had the child conveyed 
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to Italy. It lived, it was nurtured in luxury, 
it reached to man's estate. Mr. Clarges, that 
man now stands before me. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

AND THE MORNING BREAKS. 

During the relation of this narrative — which 
we have necessarily so moulded as to give 
the reader a clearer insight into the motives 
of the different actors who had a part in it ; 
Philip had gradually regained sufficient com- 
posure to see how it bore upon his future 
prospects — long ere it came he had partially 
discerned the end; yet, at the concluding 
words, an electric shock went through his 
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frame ; a thrill of that exquisite delight, pene- 
trating to the . innermost fibres of the human 
heart which accompanies the conviction that 
the load, which has lain dark and heavy on the 
heart and spirits for many a long day, is at 
last thrown off, and for ever — that we are 
once again ourselves, our former selves bf the 
old happy time when the dews lay on the 
morning landscape of life, and the untried 
world was all before us. 

" I can pardon all — everything," he said, 
in answer to the doctor's profuse explanations 
and efforts to palliate his own share in the 
business; "the happiness, the ecstacy you 
have shed upon my heart is an atonement for 
all ; oh, how poor is our own strength in such 
days as I have lately passed 1 thank Heaven 
that they are passed — that the dark de- 
spondency by day, the hideous dream by night, 
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are gone from me ; but, doctor, tell me more ; 
to such tidings I can listen long and joyfully 
— tell me of my mother's fate, of her parents, 
of all that concerns — that is connected with 
her or them." 

"Might it not be better that you should 
hear this from her own lips?" replied the 
doctor. 

And again Philip paused in his eager interro- 
gations in speechless emotion. As yet, he had 
not realized the whole of that strange intricate 
story, nor of its wild and wondrous transport ; 
now, for the first time, rose up before him^a 
form, faint, indeed, and shadowy, and a face 
indistinct, but heavenly with the dawning 
light of a mother's love and tenderness ; and 
thus the dream of his childhood seemed at 
last wreathing itself into shape and colour, and 
accomplishment. 
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" She lives then?" he asked, with trembling 
emotion ; " my mother lives — tell me — quick 
— tell me all!" 

" Mr. and Mrs. Harwood did not long sur- 
vive the events I speak of/' replied the doctor ; 
" and then, as I have told you, your mother 
again left the village ; she inherited sufficient 
from her father to live in respectability. Of her 
life, for some years, I know nothing; no tidings 
of her reached me, till ten years since she re- 
turned to Clarges, so altered that no- one save 
myself was able to recognize her ; she has since 
resided in Clarges, under the assumed name of 
Burnett." 

While they had been speaking, the twilight 
of a winter day had stolen on ; and, withdrawn 
from the light of the window, Philip's face was 
not clearly visible to the doctor ; so he saw 
not the quick start, and the flush of sudden 
and yet more radiant happiness that shed the 
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brilliance of a pure and holy delight over his 
features. She — his mother — that woman so 
lovely in her meek and tender sorrow — her 
grace and gentleness — her beauty, that afflic- 
tion had rather hallowed, than impaired. And 
now his composure gave way once more as 
the delirium of joy mounted to its height in 
his soul, and demanded air and space whereon 
to expend its eager and oppressive emotions. 
The atmosphere of the room grew pent and 
suffocating, and he felt faint and giddy. He 
motioned to the doctor to open the window, 
and then, leaning far out into the calm, pure 
evening, sobs of deep — almost hysterical — 
emotion relieved his breast And on those sobs, 
and up to the blue and quiet canopy of hea- 
ven, trembling through the gentle mists, with 
its host of pure and glittering stars, went the 
tremulous, broken accents of gratitude and 
joy, and fervent praise, and deep devotion. 
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Then, a child-like happiness fell upon his spirit, 
and with it, a childlike impatience to see, to 
embrace the mother from whom so many years 
had separated him. 

" I will go this evening — now, with no in- 
stant's delay, to tell her all," he cried. " Is 
there any reason why I may not ?— we have 
been long, long divided." 

And the doctor, anxious in all things to 
please Philip, made no opposition to his pro- 
posal, and bnt a few seconds had passed when 
Philip had left the house and was on his way 
to the village. He seemed once more a boy, 
as he walked across the park — the elastic 
feelings of that buoyant age had revisited him. 
He glanced at the mists curling up amidst the 
trunks of the leafless trees, and their bare and 
spectral branches looked strange and weird- 
like, as they had looked when he was a child, 
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and brought to him the same awe, and charm, 
and pleasant wonder, stretching their boughs 
through the thin blue air of evening. Through 
the haze the moon hung low in the heavens, 
looking over the beech hedges and shining 
dimly through the oak and hazel copse, now 
stripped of fruit and verdure. The ground 
was whitened with the pale rime that lay 
glittering on the bark of ash tree and elm tree, 
and gave its sharpness to the ' nipping and the 
eager air.' Straining his vision through the 
misty twilight, Philip drank in all these 
objects, renewed to him in all their old delight. 
Now his heart beats quick, for he has entered 
the village, where many a red light shines out, 
and flickers over the shrubs, and falls on the 
frosty ground. And now he stands before a 
cottage, and a garden, and a little wicket gate. 
The gate is opened, and he passes up the path 
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that divides the garden — and the moon is 
shining on the cottage and the evergreens in 
front of it — and he thinks, with a strange 
wonder, of the i glad tidings ' he is bringing 
up with the New Year to greet its patient 
mistress. He has knocked, and been admitted, 
and is in the cottage parlour, and has been 
received by Mrs. Burnett with quiet surprise 
and a touch of emotion she cannot repress. 
His apology for intruding has been awkward 
enough. He is thinking of leaving Clarges in 
a few days, and as he may not at another time — 
he has so much business to transact — be able to 
bid Mrs. Burnett adieu, he has called at that late 
hour rather than miss seeing her, and it is not 
really late, only the days at this season fail so 
early. And Mrs. Burnett has heard him 
with her sweet smile, on which lingers so 
much of the gaiety and archness of a younger 

VOL. III. H 
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day ; and as Philip looks on her face, yet so 
fair and lovely, the lamp shining down upon 
her as she bends over some piece of work, 
emotions of unspeakable joy and tenderness 
throng so thick upon him, that he fears she 
will note his agitation, and his words grow 
brief and unconnected. And Mrs. Burnett 
has noticed it ; and, with delicate tact, 
she leads the conversation to such topics 
as she thinks may have most interest for 
him ; while, all the time, many painful 
feelings are struggling, and have to be 
kept down, in her own mind. Thus he was 
able to re-string his thoughts, and again join 
in helping on the converse, while he cast 
about for means to lead on to the subject he 
was desirous to approach guardedly. 

il I dare not," said Mrs, Burnett — and her 
voice trembled — " offer you the congratulations 
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of this season " (be had made an allusion to 
New-year's day, now a little past) ; " but I 
may hope that though its commencement 
has been clouded, many increasing console 
tions will be yours during its course, above 
all that which has in all sorrow been mine " — 
her hand, as it were, mechanically passed over 
the table to where lay a Bible — "the pro- 
mises and example of the Saviour." 

Tears were springing to his eyes, but he 
repressed them, and answered — 

" The loss< — the irreparable loss of a mother 
would indeed need that only certain assurance 
of a meeting in another life contained in the 
New Testament." 

" True — true," she answered ; " and I can- 
not let you depart, Mr. Clarges, without tell- 
ing you how I have felt for you in suffering 
that indeed irreparable bereavement. I know 

h 2 
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well that, save the love of Him who died for 
us, there is on earth no love like a mother's — 
the only love that can endure all, suffer all, 
yet never faint, or despair, or grow weary." 

" Yes, yes, you have painted well !" cried 
Philip, with irrepressible emotion; " and from 
childhood — from the early dawn of recollec- 
tion, I have sighed for such love as this. 
When a boy, I lay down at night and slept, 
in all my dreams a mild and loving face bent 
over me, and sweet words of tenderness were 
murmured round. Too often I have woke 
from that dream to a far different reality ; 
yet, still, I cherished its memory ; through life 
it has gone with me, and often thwarted — ever 
eluding me : here, at last, I have come once 
more to seek its realization. Mother " — and 
he rose, his voice trembling, and approached 
her — " mother, to you I have come ; will you 
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refuse to hear me ?" He met her gaze, wild 
and troubled, saw her clasp her hands con- 
vulsively together, then tremble visibly all 
through her slender frame, and he drew yet 
nearer and knelt beside her. 

"Mother," he again whispered, and drew 
her hand into his — " it is a long troubled his- 
tory, but it has all come right now. I know 
all your love for my father ■ " 

And a wild scream broke from Mrs. Bur- 
nett's lips. " Oh ! who has told you this ?" 
she said, wildly; — "who has betrayed my 
shame?" 

" No, no !" exclaimed Philip ; " not shame 
— not shame — you were married to Mr. 
Clarges — married legally, and the documents 
exist to prove it. He cruelly deceived you — 
but now your reward has come.'' 

"I do not understand you," she said, 
faintly. 
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And hastily, yet clearly, Philip brought 
before her the proofs that existed of her mar- 
riage ; while rapidly the crimson flush of joy 
stole over cheek, and brow, and neck; and 
Helen leaned back, overcome by a deep thank- 
fulness that still was unable fully to compre- 
hend all that had been revealed to her. By 
degrees all became plain, and she no longer 
doubted. 

"Thank God— thank God!" she cried; 
" the weight is taken from my heart ; I 
breathe again. Oh ! sir, the misery you have 
taken away — the peace you have given. How 
can I thank you?" 

" By granting my claims," he replied, fer- 
vently — " by giving me that love I have so 
long vainly sighed for." 

She pressed her hand to her forehead with 
a troubled, anxious look. 
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"I fear," she said, in distressed accents, 
"that I am not able to bear much joy; I 
cannot think clearly, but if I were the wife of 

George Clarges — who, then, was Do you 

not understand what I would ask ?" — and she 
bent on him a look of pain and perplexity. 

" Nay," he answered, soothingly — " you 
have no cause for distress when you learn 
all. It is true my father's secbnd marriage 
was illegal." 

" Then " — and again she trembled — " then 
you " 

" Fear not," he cried ; " I am his son — his 
lawful son. Listen again. There was much 
fear and confusion when, at Mr. Clarges' 
death, the time drew nigh for the birth of 
the expected heir, lest the child might prove 
a girl, and a plot was contrived to evade the 
possibility of such misfortune. Butler, a man 
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capable of any villany not exposed to detec- 
tion, and certain of gain, had agreed to sub- 
stitute a boy in its place. The hour came— 
the child was a boy, born seven months after 
my father's supposed lawful union — and it 
scarce survived its birth. At a later period, 
an infant was brought to fill the place of that 
dead boy. Nigh to thirty years have passed 
since, by that iniquity, they robbed one, 
already cruelly wronged and deceived of her 
infant, at the moment when she lay in de- 
lirium, unconscious of all passing round her. 
Nigh thirty years — and since then that child 
has grown to manhood, and that mother has 
borne her hard lot in patience and with meek- 
ness. But the time has at length come for 
God to interfere. Now, after all those long, 
weary years, the tide of destiny, swayed by 
His hand, has again brought that infant and 
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that mother face to face ; and now, mother— 
my mother — I am come— your own son — to 
love, to reverence, to be blessed by you." 

And as - Helen listened, light was each 
moment breaking in more vividly on her, and, 
at first dimly understood, the truth reached 
her in all fulness of conviction, till, when he 
paused, it was to meet her close and straining 
embrace — to hear her sobs of frantic joy — 
to listen to the wild repetition of his name 
in every varied accent of endearment, as the 
mother again claimed her child, and hope, and 
joy, and love — and every wish gratified, and 
every yearning satisfied, swelled the tide of 
the rapture that overflowed in that burst of 
exulting maternal affection. 

And the night closed down more darkly, 
and the hours stole on in that nimble con- 
verse, in which long pent-up feelings found 
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relief. Each had their tale to tell — he, of 
how he had longed for, and earnestly desired 
a love beyond that which she, whom he had 
thought his mother, had bestowed, and how 
that love had ever been strange to him till 
now— till now ; and of all that had befallen 
him in life — his struggles — his sorrows. — and 
the last bitter shame that had come upon him, 
and the present rapturous beginning of a life- 
long happiness. While she spoke of years of 
penitence and of mourning for the fault of her 
youth ; and of the comfort she had found in 
religion and in following in the footsteps of 
Jesus her Lord ; and of the stores of love and 
consolation that were to be found in the 
writings that spake of Him, and of His touch- 
ing history. Of how God had supported her, 
and given her patience, and led her thoughts 
to the village where she had once been so 
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happy, that he might there accomplish for 
her the purposes of His holy and His perfect 
will. And speaking thus, the face of each 
glowed with the light of a full and satisfying 
happiness, that, out of its excess, ran oyer in 
thanksgiving to God. 

And beautiful as it had never been before, 
seemed to Helen, that night, the chapter read 
by her son, and the prayer poured forth from 
the gladness of his spirit. Sweet and musical 
were those accents in her ears, and rich and 
tender that filled the little room with the tale 
of the Saviour's love and pity ) and then, 
praising God for all his goodness and mercy 
vouchsafed unto them, asked of our Father, 
that he would spare those whom he had thus 
brought together, that they might glorify him, 
in their lives, and sanctify him in the inmost 
recesses of thankful and reverencing hearts. 
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The absence of all motive for one in Philip's 
position to invent a tale, that if not substan- 
tiated, could have only served to deprive him 
of the station he might, without it, have pre- 
served secure, was perhaps one of the strongest 
links in the chain of evidence, that soon after 
this legally established the mother and son in 
their rights. 
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CHAPTER X. 

" ' HE COMETH NOT,* SHE SAID." 

Two months had gone by, and Madeline at 
first had struggled successfully against that 
depression of spirits, so closely linked to youth 
and love and absence. Not often excited to 
hilarity, she had yet a rich and healthy tone 
of mind, overlaid with that serene and noble 
gravity, which companions a nature attuned 
to sympathy with high and lofty thoughts. 
Hers was not the gravity of low spirits or of 
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fanatical gloom, rather was it the quiet of a 
mind resting on its own stores of firm convic- 
tion and holy thought, like the repose of a mild 
eve in summer, mellowing over the fruit and 
foliage it has served to ripen. 

Now once again a segment of life's short 
cycle was drawing to a close, and, as often 
happens, the Autumn's parting smile had been 
its brightest. When Philip left Madeline, the 
last flush of September was on wood and lea — 
on the golden corn-field, and crimson corn- 
flower. No sign then had warned ' our sweet 
sepulchre — mother earth,' of waste or decay ; 
the eventide still lingered out its purple light, 
till the mild gilding of the Autumn moon tinted 
the mellow landscape. Through the soft mists 
of the calm autumnal night there still breathed 
warmth and fragrance ; the legacies of summer 
weather, and the song of the summer bird, had 
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not yet passed from the haunted air of wood 
and grove, whose trees took all the varying 
tints of the gorgeous season, rejoicing in decay 
and making of death a festival. But time 
passed t)n, and shorter grew the eventides, and 
chillier and mistier the air no longer vocal 
with the song of birds ; the ruddy tints had 
left the trees, and the yellow leaves fell fast 
in every breeze ; the fern was withering in the 
brake, and sullen fogs rose slowly choking the 
heavy atmosphere. Then, for the first time 
beneath the conjoined influences of the weather 
and her own heart, did Madeline feel her 
spirits sink to despondency. The bee had 
departed from the flower, and the song of the 
summer-bird from the air. * The reaper's song 
was silent in the field, and the shepherd's voice 
on the mountains,' and the stillness in 
Madeline's heart, harmonized with that of 
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nature ; not now the rich and tranquil repose 
of summer, but the heavy and sullen silence of 
the November was typical of that worse 
despondence, which chained the vigour of her 
mind, checking the flow of her spirits, and 
deadening her fresh and glowing impulses. 

She longed jiow — so passionately longed- 
for Philip's return. In her diary she had 
chronicled each long summer's day, when he 
had been at her side ; and at night, the lamp, 
now often burned on to the small hours as she 
bent over each treasured record where the 
heart had coined its emotions into words. 
Such hours as these have their consolation, did 
we only know of it ; they can come but once ; 
they have no second existence. Too much of 
vitality is poured into their course to leave us 
strength to renew them ; their wild anxiety 
either ripens into gratified affection, or wastes 
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to despair. But Madeline had scarce a fear 
of her lover's, faith. Who, she thought, that 
ever gazed on that lofty brow, or looked into 
those spiritual eyes, could fear or doubt of 
Philip Clarges? Still, the heart that loves 
best, fears and grows superstitious, and she 
flew to his letters, weighing each sentence- 
each word, — and as she read, her tears rained 
sweetly over each fond expression — each 
lavish thought of love and trust ; and con- 
fidence again returned — again to give way to 
vague fears and doubts, and questionings, 
and re-assurance. Poor Madeline ! to her her 
lover's letters had become priceless gifts ; she 
knew them by heart, yet she questioned the 
characters, as though some secret meaning were 
locked in each word. She had always been 
soft and winning in her manners, now they 
took a yet more winning softness — an ineffable 
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tenderness was shed over all she said and did. 
Is it the almost unconscious fear we entertain 
of the grim tyrant, Destiny, that causes us at 
some momentous crisis in our lives thus to 
seek to propitiate him by humility and kind 
deeds, as though that were to strew flowers 
before the shrine of our Moloch, taught by 
past misfortunes to fear his wrath? Vain 
hope, in this cold and hopeless world — none 
ever did, none ever can, avert the inevitable 
doom of sorrow — the appointed lot of all. 
We strive and wrestle by day, and at night, 
on bended knee, we pray not to lose some 
cherished idol ; and the morning breaks with 
sunshine over the merry face of Nature, and 
both mock at our desolation, as we rise and 
see our last hope smitten down to the earth, 
our one idol broken to dust at our feet. 
This to me is the most interesting period 
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of Madeline's life, for it was that in which 
her mind attained its fullest perfection, when 
her heart wanned by the purest love, furnished 
out of its myriad emotions, food for the in- 
tellect ; when from the midst of fear and fore- 
boding, and all the anxiety and watching con- 
sequent on such tender and passionate devotion, 
was growing up a faith yet stronger, a love 
yet holier, a trust still more profound than the 
faith, or the love, or the trust, which held her 
in its earthly bands. Yes, let the sceptic sneer, 
or the bigot frown to hear that from the love 
purified and passionate, of one human heart for 
another, was daily springing more and more, 
that love which makes all human affections 
immortal. It is the very necessity of such 
deep and pure human affections to seek to 
dower themselves with permanence — how can 
we look on the being from all earth's thousands 
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loved with that burning intensity which forgets 
to think on self, other than as a part or 
portion of that idol whose being is the com- 
plement of ours, and not long to make our 
love immortal j while of the immortality of 
such love religion alone yields assurance ; not, 
indeed, fanaticism that would crush — not, 
indeed, Calvinism that would sadden all 
human affection, and hope, and aspiration — 
not the front of. orthodoxy that, Medusa-like, 
strikes its worshippers into stone ; nor the 
Hydra-headed monster of sectarianism — eager 
to prey on the glowing emotions and fresh im- 
pulses, Heaven's best gifts to the young ; but 
those pure and benign elements of the Gospel 
— that simple, saving faith of the first 
Christians, that brightens from the page of holy 
writ, ere yet philosophy had embarrassed, and 
bigotry obscured the simple page, when 
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Christianity had yet the glow of the first 
belief; and the glory of Christ shone, yet 
undimmed, in the writings of the first believers. 
And daily on Madeline deepened a sense 
of such religion ; and the task of influencing 
her life by its precepts, to her sweet and 
lofty nature, was not difficult — not difficult 
for her, was it to think on whatsoever was 
lovely, or excellent, or of good report — to 
place before her the standards of the purest 
virtue ; to look diligently towards Heaven — 
to dwell in the faith of Christ, for that faith 
had come to her, in its simplicity, and its 
purity ; and her heart, and life, made echo to 
the poet's words — 

' Oh, how unlike the complex works of man, 
Heaven's easy, artless, unencumbered plan, 
No meretricious graces to beguile, 
No clustering ornaments to clog the pile ; 
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From ostentation as from weakness free, 
It stands like the cerulean arch we see, 
Majestic in its own simplicity/ 

Poor Cowper ! — how little the Calvinist 
knew the truth of what the poet could so 
well describe. In him, indeed, his poetry 
was religion — what he deemed his religion — 
but an error. 

It was now the beginning of December, and 
cold and wintry, as December often is ; and 
Madeline, having taken up some fancy-work, 
bent over the embroidery, linking, as she 
worked, some fanciful thought to each flower 
she inserted. And, truly, many a fair image, 
fair as the flowers, might rise over the broidery- 
frame, and, perchance, from hence may the 
work have taken its name of ' fancy.' The 
imaginative temperament can create hap- 
piness out of the most ordinary materials; 
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now nearer and louder trampling the gravel 
in front, and now pausing at the porch. 
Another moment, and, in answer to some 
hasty question, the servant's voice is heard 
asking if she has gone out, and her maid 
replies, from the stairs, that she is in the 
drawing-room. And steps draw near, and, 
with irrepressible emotion, she springs forward 
as the door is thrown open, and the servant 
announces — ' Mr. Herbert Temple/ 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE PLOT PBOSPEBS. 

It was a bitter disappointment to the expec- 
tant heart of Madeline; for all — the rider's 
haste — the time — her own name spoken by 
the servant in answer to some eager question, 
the tones of which, though undistinguished, she 
yet had said were His — all had brought to 
her the one fond assurance. Now, at the 
moment when her hope was highest — when 
expectation lit her cheek, and breathed from 
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her whole mien that flush of exultation which 
Shakspeare has flung around the loveliest 
creation of his genius, * The rose of the garden 
of the South/ — the passionate sweet Juliet of 
Verona — when thus the love that woman pure 
and delicate as Madeline, shrinks from betray- 
ing, had sprung to the surface, and the burning 
roses on the cheek — the light of the eyes — the 
eager and parting lips proclaimed the living 
devotion of the heart — how, with these tell-tale 
symptoms, meet another? In a moment the 
cheek had lost its crimson, and the eye its 
light, and the coldness with which Madeline 
accosted Temple was only relieved by the 
slight, not-to-be restrained petulance, that 
confessed how severely her patience was tried. 
" I am on my road to Mount Temple ;" said 
Herbert, " and turned aside to see you — are 
you displeased, Madeline?" 
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" Displeased — no." 

" Yet your looks say as much." 

"They belie my sentiments then — no, 
Herbert, I am far from angry, but I am out 
of spirits, and I fear I do seem ungracious." 

" You do, indeed — but I am only too willing 
to believe it only seeming." 

"That is all; I am not such a traitor 
to old friendship as you would make me." 

"' Friendship how fleeting, love how fierce a 
flame ;' that is not your sentiment, Madeline ?" 

"No; on the contrary, I have the most 
exalted idea of friendship." 

" Which, like all other idealists, you do not 
put in practice." 

" Perhaps I may not have had an opportu- 
nity, for, remember, I speak of female friend- 



"And, for my part, I do not believe in 
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their existence. A woman's only friend is, of 
necessity, a man." 

Madeline smiled. He had cheated her out 
of the moment's irritation. 

" It is very well for a man to say so, but 
you know, Herbert, that friendship can only 
exist between those of the same sex." 

"It must be ours, then ; and that reminds 
me of a very romantic instance that has just 
occurred to me. Tou remember my cousin, 
Bertram ?" 

" Perfectly;' 

" He has been performing the rbh of 
6 Walbeck/ and relinquished his inamorata to 
his rival and friend." 

"And has the friend accepted the sacri- 
fice?" 

" So Bertram tells me. Some chance 
brought me last week to the terra incognita — 
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that unexplored region on the Surrey side of the 
river — and there I encountered Master Bertram, 
escaped at last from Madame sa m&ne's apron 
strings, and 'out of the frying-pan/ wrapped 
in solitary meditation. He made me his 
confidant, told me that, having determined on 
relinquishing the lady, he had suffered so 
horribly from the blue devils, that he had run 
up to London to try the effect of a little 
dissipation, which, by-the-bye, told frightfully 
upon his appearance. He had a MS. 
tragedy, too, which he was in hopes of 
getting on the stage — for that I think he was 
right to try the Surrey side — and looked 
ready to do the hero at a moment's notice." 

" I am sorry to hear this of Bertram," 
replied Madeline; "he excited my interest 
at Matcombe, when he and Mrs. Temple were 
at your father's." 
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" Yes, I remember your defence of him 
that evening my father threw out some sly 
insinuations." 

" I pitied him, then," said Madeline. "But 
was not my pity wasted if he were what I 
thought — what I still think him ? " 

"What do you think him, Madeline?" 

" If I were a fortune-teller I would promise 
him happiness in life. He is one of those whom 
fortune is likely to visit. One to feel keenly 
but not deeply or lastingly. To such the 
cloud may come, but the sunshine that swiftly 
chases it will be all the brighter. To them 
life is as an April day ; it wants the glorious 
repose of summer, the mellow ripeness of the 
autumn ; but it wants, as well, the winter 
that darkens upon the destiny of some, whose 
qualities but seem to tempt misfortune." 

" And is this the nature you admire, Made- 
line?" 
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" Hardly, though the life of such be a sweet 
and pleasant page to dwell on ; yet, to me, 
their does not seem the existence I would most 
covet for myself — most admire in others. In 
those whom I could worship, I would ask some- 
thing higher — loftier. That strong, eagle-like 
nature, that aspires afterperfection and opposes 
a firm front to disaster — that thoughtful, ten- 
der melancholy, that bears upon its surface 
the rich flowers of imagination, and treasures 
in its depths the richer ore of study and reflec- 
tion. One half sage, half hero, — grand and 
noble enough to be a pattern to his age, yet 
touched with all the amiable weaknesses of 
humanity — gentle as child — tender as woman. 
This, Herbert, is the nature I could admire — 
worship— love." 

" And such," said Herbert, while his cheek 
whitened, and his eye shot forth a dark and 
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sudden fire — "such are the qualities with 
which Bertram's fertile imagination invests his 
fortunate rival. By the way, you know the 
conquering hero, and have doubtless heard of 
Miss Fortescue's engagement to Philip Clarges? 
They are cousins, too, it seems." 

Madeline started; and the glow that her 
beautiful enthusiasm had wrought on her fea- 
tures died away ; then a bright crimson spot 
rose through her sudden paleness, and burned 
feverishly on her cheek. She worked on faster 
for a moment at the embroidery; she had 
again bent her face over it ; then she said, her 
voice trembling a very little — 

" I did hear the report you speak of; but 
I know it to be false." 

" Indeed ! — but now I think that is impos- 
sible ; for you know Bertram and hi& mother 
live at Clarges; and he thought for a long 
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time he had a chance ; but now, it appears, 
Miss Fortescue is actually engaged to Clarges ; 
and, as the thing grew up, within the last three 
months, and in Bertram's sight, I believe, 
there can, of course, be no mistake." 

The embroidery fell from Madeline's hands 
— her eyes met Temple's, and he shrank from 
their burning regard. 

" Why have you told me this ?" she asked ; 
and her voice was full — clear — almost solemn 
in its demand. 

" As a proof that there are yet Damons and 
Walbecks in our degenerate age/' he replied, 
lightly. 

At that moment the servant brought in a 
letter. It was for Madeline. She seized it. 
Her eyes fell on the well-known writing, and 
over her whole mien there went a lightning 
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change. As the servant withdrew, she rose 
from a seat, and held the letter forth. 

" It is from him — from him," she said, ex- 
ultingly ; and her form rose into majesty — her 
eye flashed — her cheek flushed in beautiful 
and radiant triumph — while speaking under 
the inspiration of a love overwhelming in its 
strength. 

" This letter is from Philip Clarges — from 
my betrothed — whose sweet and noble nature 
I was picturing, and whom you would make 
me think capable of falsehood. Look on 
me, Herbert — look on me — and know, hence- 
forth, that love never doubts or distrusts !" 

And he looked on in bitter and suppressed 
rage, while, in her superb scorn, she broke 
the seal, and pressed her lips rapturously to 
the paper. Her eyes ran quickly down the 
page — then fixed wildly and incredulously on 
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the writing. A look of fierce agony flitted 
over her face, and the "majestic form shrank 
and quivered as though scathed by lightning. 
Then, as Herbert gazed, the hand which held 
the letter dropped to her side, and she stood, 
pale and motionless — only a strange look, 
such as we have seen a poor, hunted-down 
stag give, fluttered from her eyes. The next 
instant she bounded up erect, as if stung into 
sudden life and speech. 

"He has dared, then, to write this," she 
cried, "and hide his falsehood under this 
poor, pitiful excuse; that Philip Clarges, 
whom I thought noble, stainless, truthful ; he 
has done this to me — his weak, wretched, 
cast-ofF dupe. Oh ! I did not love this man — 
that pictured hero, was not he ! It was not 
he I called my sage — my hero — but one true 
— just — incapable of this — this ! " 
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Her voice choked in its wild reproaches, 
but no tears came to relieve her souL Her 
eyes fell on Herbert, and his look of deep pity 
and tenderness, unfeigned now, smote on her 
wounded, desolate spirit. 

"Oh! Herbert, take me!" cried the for- 
saken girl, stretching forth her arms. " The 
time you spoke of once has come. Since he 
has deserted me, save me from myself-— do as 
you will with me henceforth." 

His moment had indeed come, when the 
betrayer ' the tempter, might again speak of 
love. He knelt by her side — he soothed her 
agony — he spoke of the friendship and the 
love that had never changed or faltered ; and 
the desolate heart was touched by his faith- 
fulness ; and the stricken head, sought shelter 
on his breast. She knew that love had for 
ever perished from her heart — that life itself 
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beat faint and cold, and all she now looked 
to, was the friendship that begun in the 
careless hours of childhood, had sought her 
again in her anguish, and would now lead her 
away from the noise, and heat, and glitter of 
the world, to some quiet haven, where, soothed 
and sheltered by him, she might recline her 
weary head, and find peace and stillness for her 
aching heart. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE STRICKEN HEABT. 

And this sudden, passionate resolve of a sorely 
wounded heart did not falter. In resolving 
to be Temple's wife, Madeline had not con- 
templated the possibility of loving him ; but 
it was the only lot she could now bear to think 
of. To continue at Fawleigh, or to return to 
Matcombe, was alike terrible. Her dream 
was to seek some quiet spot in a far away 
land — where she might never meet anything 
that had been associated with her past life. 
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Now— could she have wandered forth alone, 
and hid her face in some distant corner of the 
earth, she would have done so. Now — had 
the Romish faith been hers, the convent would 
have opened a refuge, and the black veil have 
hid her anguish. But her sex's timidity for- 
bade the one — and her Protestant faith refused 
her the other — and what then remained but to 
trust in the only friend who had read her 
heart, and knew her secret — knew, too, from 
what motives she acted — who, needing not the 
explanation, she was too sick and sad at heart 
to give, would shelter and protect her ; and, 
leading her away with him from the careless 
world, would, her poor wounded heart whis- 
pered, when he laid her in the grave, feel 
earth to him less bright. 

She had told Lady Caroline, that her engage* 
ment to Philip Clarges, was dissolved — that 
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she was to wed Herbert Temple. She entreated 
Lady Caroline to ask no explanation. She 
was content, she said — it was her own choice, 
and her resolution was fixed. And Lady 
Caroline did not press for an explanation 
Madeline seemed anxious to evade. It was 
all very natural — so thought Lady Caroline — 
that Madeline should change ; or that Clarges, 
or that both, or either should. Herbert 
Temple was very good-looking — Lady Caro- 
line rather thought she preferred his style to 
that of Clarges. She supposed that it would 
all turn out satisfactorily — and it was for- 
tunate that Madeline's engagement to Clarges 
had been kept so quiet — it would spare her 
having to answer so many questions. 

And, indeed, on the surface there seemed 
little cause for pity. At this trying crisis 
Madeline's bearing was lofty as ever. The 
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changing color of emotions as varying, no 
longer, indeed, visited her face, which now 
wore the aspect of a grave and settled pride, 
the expression which most of all forbids com- 
miseration. This expression, Lady Caroline, 
in her worldly sagacity, imagined assumed, to 
preserve Madeline from the charge of levity 
her sudden change of lovers might fairly have 
brought upon her. There was neither neglect 
perceptible in Madeline's dress, nor discom- 
posure in her mien. The day went its round 
— her occupations were the same, and none 
saw her when the day was over ; and she was 
alone at night, or at that more trying hour 
when the grey-dawn of each new day awoke 
her from the sleep that bodily exhaustion 
would exact. 

It was Temple's object to hurry the day of 
their wedding, and Madeline heard it fixed 
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with, for the first time since her engagement, 
a wild shrinking back — a dark fear and dismay. 
She felt the irrevocable seal was now put on 
her destiny, and with the reflection rushed 
upon her mind all the history of the last few 
months. Her happy days at Matcombe — her 
uncle's visit, his invitation, and her coming to 
London, and all the happiness she had anti- 
cipated — all the hopes indulged ; the f6te at 
Lanswood, and her first meeting with Clarges 
— the love — the despair — the brief renewal of 
happiness, ended for ever in darkness. And 
all his burning words and fervid eloquence, 
his seeming truth and beauty. Oh ! God — to 
feel it all past now. It was thinking thus 
that her anguish broke forth in outward 
complaint, and at night she paced her 
chamber and refused to be comforted — crying 
in her agony that heaven was unjust, and 
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religion a mockery, and chiefly did it seem so 
because her creed had been first taught her 
by Clarges. Could he, she asked, teach the 
truth, himself so false? All his fair aspirations 
after excellence, his belief in good, his trust in 
God's love and mercy — ail seemed now as so 
many delusions ; and in her delirium she 
received unto her soul, with fearful satisfaction, 
the dark and crazed belief of Calvinism scorn- 
ing all human effort, all high endeavour ; she 
surrendered herself to a fatalism the most 
fierce and gloomy ; she thought of those things 
that we should shudder to hear of, and pray 
that men may soon cease to believe in — of 
vengeance and of limited salvation, and of ever- 
lasting misery. 

But the cloud passed away. Happily it 
could not long rest on her, and she asked 
herself had she indeed been delirious and 
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these fearful thoughts — the phantasies of a 
brain verging on insanity? And, trembling 
at the danger that had passed, she sought 
refuge in prayer; while the dark clouds 
melted from the sky, and the sunshine of 
heavenly love again restored her to a child- 
like trust. The fierce struggle of the mind 
was over, and the body, as is usual, now began 
to weaken. Each day was disentangling her 
hopes from earth to fix them beyond the 
grave, over which the dawn of the everlasting 
day was already brightening. She felt an 
increased lassitude and sinking of the frame, 
so slight — so very slight — as to be impercep- 
tible to any save herself. And now a new 
beauty,' purer and more moon-like, had suc- 
ceeded to the sunny radiance that once 
brightened from the regard of Madeline Clare. 
It wore the reflection of a heart that had 
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ceased to struggle or contend with earthly 
care, reposing on the hope that, ere very long, 
grief or care of earth would be no more for 
her. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

STEUGGLES FOB FAME. 

And how has it fared with Bertram in that 
wondrous thoroughfare of human life — in 
London? ' Fainter and more faint,' not 
' amid the world of dreams,' but in that of 
amusement, and excitement, and, must we 
confess it, of dissipation, though hardly of 
profligacy, had become the image of EUinor 
Fortescue. Madeline said truly when she 
pronounced of Bertram Tenple that he was 
one to feel keenly but not deeply or lastingly 
— that with him the sunshine would chase the 
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cloud, and the cloud the sunshine, like the 
changes of an April day. Already the theatre 
and the casino had banished his regret for 
Ellinor, and he would have returned to clasp 
his friend Philip's hand, and offer warm con- 
gratulations on his good fortune, for he doubted 
not that ere this Philip had been accepted by 
Ellinor. When his mother's letters conveyed 
to him the news of the death of Mrs. Clarges, 
and the departure of Lady Fortescue and 
Ellinor from the Manor, still, though pro- 
tracted, he doubted not that their union 
would ultimately take place, and found he 
could look forward to it with astonishing com- 
posure, considering the intensity of his feel* 
ings a short time before, when, on his first 
arrival in London, he had met his cousin 
Herbert, and confided to him, in somewhat 
exaggerated language, the story of his woes. 
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Presently, however, he began somewhat to 
tire of a life of mere amusement (of all others 
the most tiresome) ; besides, his purse 
would not allow him to indulge in it any 
longer ; and it occurred to him to publish a 
volume of verse, and get a play he had writ- 
ten in leisure moments at Clarges, and of 
which Ellinor was the heroine, on the stage. 
Unfortunately, no publisher was to be found 
who would undertake to bring out his verses ; 
though, indeed, they were very pretty in their 
way, and described his river walks at Hamp- 
ton and Clarges in very melodious language, 
while some sonnets and stanzas, addressed to 
E. F., breathed very passionate and romantic 
feelings, and very laudable and unattainable 
desires. With the tragedy, he seemed at first 
likely to fare better ; for a tolerably pretty and 
rather passS actress at the S. theatre, promised 
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to patronise and recommend it to the manager, 
provided she found, on perusing the MS., that 
the chief female part was suited to her abilities. 
Having read the play, she professed herself 

satisfied ; and having interest with the S 

manager, Bertram's play was put in rehearsal 
From the rehearsals, he expected great plea- 
sure ; hut, in this, found he had calculated 
without his host ; inasmuch as it is not very 
pleasant to an embryo author to witness his 
play mutilated of his favourite passages, cur- 
tailed of its fair proportions, lopped and 
altered, compressed and changed, till he is 
hardly able to recognise his bantling, such 
transformation has it suffered under the mani- 
pulation of ignorant and conceited performers. 
This purgation undergone, and the first night 
of performance arrived, which was to repay 
him for all his previous mortification, Bertram, 
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ensconced in a private-box, waited with 
anxiety the rising of the curtain. 

The house was well filled. It was not of 
very gigantic dimensions. The first night of 
a new play is wont to bring a crowd. Be- 
sides, the title of this was rather a good one, 
and it had been pronkd to the utmost extent 
of the manager's interest. It passed off*, on the 
whole, tolerably ; the audience did not quite 
understand it, so thought it ' very fine.' Miss 
Mason looked very interesting, and exerted 
herself to make a hit in the rdle of the heroine. 
She was a favourite, and much applauded, 
and naturally concluded the success of the 
play owed much more to her merits, than its 
own. This she gently insinuated in conversa- 
tion with Bertram ; and he may have been 
wrong, but he fancied she meant him to un- 
derstand, that coming from him, she would 
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not decidedly object to some tangible expres- 
sion of his gratitude. A hint of this nature 
could of course only be complied with. It 
certainly occurred to Bertram that he had 
paid his fees beforehand, but Miss Mason did 
not seem to be of his opinion — in consequence 
whereof, Bertram found himself the lighter of 
some sovereigns, and Miss Mason the pos- 
sessor of a snake with a gold head and ruby 
eyes. It turned out, moreover, that the ex- 
pense of mounting the play would not admit 
of the manager allowing Bertram any portion 
of the proceeds of the house ; and, finally, 
after a fortnight's run, the play itself was laid 
aside for a performance of dogs and monkeys. 
It is at this crisis of Bertram's London 
career, that we will take the liberty of visiting 
him at his lodgings in T Street, Hay- 
market. It is a fine sunshiny morning, but 
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his spirits do not seem to harmonize with the 
weather. In truth, he is a good deal wearied, 
and not a little disgusted, with London, with 
the theatre, with actresses in general, and 
Miss Mason in particular — with managers and 
publishers, and, above all, with 'the gentle 
craft' itself; and he is slowly coming to the 
determination of returning to Clarges the 
earliest opportunity, and ascertaining for him- 
self the truth of this mysterious story his 
mother has related in her letters concerning 
his friend Philip Clarges. And if, as his 
mother seems, to think, he was mistaken, and 
there was no engagement between Philip 
and Ellinor, nor likely to be any, if Philip 
had a prior attachment — why, then — his 
countenance brightened, the cloud was already 
passed. He would pack up directly — and at 
the thought he danced round the room. How 
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glad he would be to leave London — to get to 
Clarges — to see his mother, and learn all the 
news. Ah! Bertram, you are right — right, 
my lad; authorship, its long toil and slow 
rewards, are not for you. Tour bright and 
buoyant nature fits you for another life ; and 
the country, its healthy pursuits, its pure 
enjoyments, its air, its freedom — these are 
your sphere. So he thinks himself, and he 
will lose no time in, getting there ; and if 
EUinor — here he blushes a little — well, no 
matter even if she had fancied Philip Clarges, 
that was no reason — he had conquered his 
feelings once, and would do so again, should 
she now despise his suit. The postman's 
knock here disturbed his soliloquy, and a let- 
ter was brought to him, with black edge and 
seal, and in his mother's direction. He tore 
it open. It communicated the intelligence of 
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Mr. Meredith Temple's sudden decease. And 
Bertram was master of Mount Temple, and 
some thousands per annum. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE WEDDING MOBN. 

It was Madeline's wedding morning. Sir 
Charles had ordered the Fawleigh church 
bells to ring their welcome to the day, and 
through the cold, January air, the merry 
peals now rang out loud and cheerily. Made- 
line listened ; her chamber-window was open, 
when the silence was first broken by the bells. 
She went hastily and put it down, then paused, 
leaning her forehead on the glass, damp with 
the mists of winter. Her first impulse had 
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been to shut out the sound ; now she heard it 
not — her thoughts had gone far away — far 
back to other scenes, to earlier days. Once 
more she was a child, innocent and happy; 
once more it was the Sabbath morn, and the 
bells rang for church, and she entered the 
holy edifice, led by her mother's hand, and 
knelt reverently in the old and shadowy pew, 
with its crimson curtains, above which rose 
the pulpit, and the venerable fkce of the 
rector, preaching again his often-preached and 
useful sermon. Loud and sharp rang on the 
bells, but Madeline had returned to the present, 
to know that all this was, indeed, a dream, 
that never more could waken to reality. A 
knock at her chamber^door. It is her mother. 
Mr. and Mrs, Clare have come to Fawleigh 
for the wedding. Mrs. Clare enters, carrying 
a cup of coffee and some toast. 
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" You will need it, Madeline, indeed. Do 
try and take it, it will refresh you." 

The tears sprang to Madeline's eyes. The 
kindness affected her. 

" Thank you, mamma ; I believe it will do me 
good — the coffee, at least. I fear I cannot eat." 

" So we lose you to-day, dear. And what 
will papa and I do the rest of our lives with- 
out you ? Poor papa will miss you greatly." 

Madeline turned away, while Mrs. Clare 
sat down watching her child with her anxious, 
motherly eyes. She thought Madeline look- 
ing pale and thin, but it was an anxious time, 
and she believed her happy in her choice. 
But little could those mild eyes, and that 
fair, unfurrowed brow, and sunny, German- 
looking face, penetrate the depths of a heart 
like Madeline's. It is the doom of such 
spiritual natures to be little understood, and 
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hence in part arises that intense and sudden 
passion that springs towards the chance and 
solitary mind that has seemed to mate with 
theirs ; to have share in the sources of th^ir 
hidden sympathies. The despair that falls 
on the heart and life of such, when the sole 
reciprocator of their intensest feelings and 
purest imaginings — the one to whom they 
have unlocked the deep springs of emotions, 
hidden from all others, the nearest and the 
dearest — when this one is snatched from them, 
is alien from the ordinary woes of humanity ; 
nor does it seek to link itself to any commoner 
grief;* alone, in its proud rejection of balm and 
sympathy, it preys on and wastes the very 
springs; dries up the fountain of existence; 
and only on the verge of the grave does 
it sometimes stand revealed as the destroyer 
of hope, and youth, and life. 
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"And, Madeline, it is time to think of 
preparing. I have come to dress you ; it is a 
fancy of mine to dress you for your wedding ; 
I have often said to myself I would do it, and 
pictured your wedding-day — not quite such a 
day as this, certainly ; for I always thought of 
it in summer, when the trees would be green 
and the morning sunshiny. ' Blessed is the 
bride the sun shines on/ they say, and there is 
little chance of sunshine to-day, so raw and 
foggy." 

It was, indeed, a dreary morning : the half- 
melted snow lay on the earth, over which a 
yellow haze was thickly spread that dripped 
from the trees on the wet grass beneath. Si- 
lence brooded heavily on the air, save for the 
continued ringing of the bells, that now fell 
unheeded on the ear, or, if they reached there, 
sounded like the knell of love to her, who now 
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was bidding such sad farewell to her short and 
troubled maiden life, 

" See, Madeline, dear — see in the glass ; — 
will that do?" 

And Madeline gazed mechanically on the 
glass, and something of a dull wonder stole 
upon her listless mood as she marked her 
bridal array — the pale orange-flowers, the 
white veil and dress. She drew her veil round 
her face, and laughed. 

" Which is the whiter, mamma — my face or 
the veil ? See. is it not like a shroud^-but a 
shroud of such costly lace as this would be 
strange, yet why should we not ' dress us 
fairly for pur end/ as old Shakspeare says ; 
i for our end,' that should be a great festival 
— a grand holiday our marriage^day, when 
Death is the bridegroom ; but that is not yet 
— not yet, mother ; do not look frightened I 
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ttle — a little yet, not very long, 
i tn getting impatient." 
ivn, and, pressing her hands over 
| wept nervously. Mrs. Clare 
ed, but yet thought this emotion 
terical, so administered eau de 
salts, and sprinkled Madeline's 
ifcrefully with cold water, trembling 
fety of the veil And the emotion 
fed itself. She again became pale and 
And now all was ready — and in an 
ladeline Clare was wedded to Herbert 



en all was over, and she was about to 

she lingered long in her father's arms, 

i in her mother's, thanking them for all 

1 kindness they had ever shown her, and 

sing them fervently — almost wildly. Then 

took her husband's arm, and turned one 
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sad gaze on the scene — over which so much 
had passed for her. And the gaze of many 
followed her to the carriage — of many who 
did not dream they should never look on that 
pale sweet face again. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

PHILIP CLARGES TO MADELINE CLARE. 

" Madeline— dearest, dearest Madeline, my 
own once more. I did not think I Bhould 
have lived to write this. I even wonder now 
that my senses do not fly in the presence of 
this undreamed-of ecstacy. It was all false — 
false. I breathe — I live again, for existence 
had been crushed beneath that wild and fear- 
fbl blow. Do yon not know — have you uA 
heard all, Madeline? Xo, r*o! you esauwji 
know. listen, then. 1 wiil write caiuji. 
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though Heaven knows what an effort it costs 
me to calm this beating pulse, and bounding 
heart, and fevered blood. When I wrote to 
you last, I dared only hint at the disclosure I 
may now reveal. It was said, and I believed 
it — the story is too long to relate — that a 
stain rested on my birth, that I was illegiti- 
mate. I shudder still, and my blood runs 
chill as I think of that dream of horror only 
now dispelled. But it is false — it is false — 
false ! My father was wedded to my mother 
— my sweet, gentle, long-suffering mother; 
and she to whom I long gave that name, for 
whom my paper wears this mourning, and my 
heart truly sorrows, she was not his wife ; yet 
I grieve for her, for all my life I cherished 
that delusion, and had learned to love her 
fondly ; but this deceit — well, even it is for- 
gotten now that she is dead. Do not ask me 
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to tell you more. My heart flies to you, 
dearest, too swiftly — too impetuously for 
these laggard words to relieve its eager 
hopes. In a few days — a few short days, my 
beloved Madeline, you will welcome back him 
who has suffered, dearest — suffered greatly — 
suffered unto death, since you saw him ; but 
all is repaid in that thought of meeting you. 
Bless you — bless you, dearest Madeline. 

"Philip Clabges." 

He was changed — much changed — who 
wrote thus passionately. Such grief makes 
rapid havoc; and stern lines had settled 
down on that exulting face, and suffering 
set its stamp on that wide and thoughtful 
brow ; yet over all was now shed the radiance 
and the fervour of that deep, strong love, and 
the repose and sweetness that sudden relief 
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brings to any deep-seated agony. The pen 
fell from his hand, and hope brightened over 
him, as he thought of once more meeting 
Madeline. Still the past was very painful to 
think of — to reflect that all his life he had 
been in the presence of a lie — that his best 
feelings — his tenderest affections — had been a 
cheat, lavished on one to whom he owed 
nothing, while his mother had been patiently 
enduring her hard and undeserved lot, un- 
cheered by the love he would have given in 
such plenteous measure. He could not bear 
to dwell on this, and so he turned to the 
future. Ah! it indeed glowed golden and 
rapturous with hope and love, and his 
thoughts rested in deep thankfulness on 
its atonement and its recompense. 

His letter, was despatched, that it might 
prepare Madeline for his coming. It was now 
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the sixth of January, and on the morrow he 
would start for Fawleigh ; and now Philip sat 
with his new-found parent in the little parlour 
of Mrs. Burnett's (so, and for the last time, we 
will style her) cottage. Their converse took a 
tone of sadness. Such deep and dearly- 
bought happiness is never exulting — is ever 
reverent of its own presence. 

" Then, my mother — my dear mother — we 
will travel — you, and Madeline, and myself. 
Not this year will we settle at Clarges — not 
till the shadow of the past has quite faded 
from it. We will visit Germany, and sail on 
the wide bosom of the Khine ; see i Nuremberg 
the quaint,' and all the old German towns and 
cathedrals, and return by France ; and your 
health will be strengthened, and your spirits 
restored ; and Madeline — ah ! how her enthu- 
siastic mind will draw delight from all the 
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glories of the continental cities, and from that 
proud river of whose legends we have con- 
versed. But you are weeping, mother ! Have 
I made you sad ?" 

And, clasping his mother's waist, he gazed 
fondly into that mild face, over which the 
tears were now falling rapidly ; and his mother 
raised her eyes to his, and through their 
moisture he saw the light of pure happiness 
shining serenely into his heart. 

" No, Philip — no, my son, I am only too 
happy — I would ever weep such tears as 
these." 

" I have sent for the post, mother — perhaps 
it brings a letter from Madeline; it must 
have reached Clarges by this — and I have 
told them to bring my letters here — and see, 
there is Cooper with the bag — one moment, 
dearest mother, one moment." 
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He sprang from her side, and opening the 
door for the servant, whose coming he had 
seen from the window, brought in his 
letters. 

" 8 There is not one from Madeline," he said, 
in accents of disappointment, as he turned 
them over — " all business letters ; well, well, 
I must not be too impatient ; I will hear to- 
morrow. I will read you the paper — here is 
the Post: 9 

His eye glanced down the columns — 

" '[Resignation of Lord Palmere ;' 'Emeute 
at New York;' ' Horrible Murder;' 'Lady 
Cowper's Assembly ;' i Fashionable Marriage 
— Fawleigh— Sir Charles Clare's ' " 

His voice ceased. His mother glanced up, 
but Philip's face was shaded by the paper ; 
yet she felt uneasy. 

" There is not much news, Philip ?" 
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"No," he replied, rising and placing the 
paper before her, with a proud, sad counte- 
nance ; " only that !" 

She read, and comprehended all — no, not 
all, neither of them did that. Each thought 
Madeline false. 

" I cannot comfort — I can only feel, only 
pray for you, Philip/' said his mother, in her 
low, sad accents ; they fell sweetly on his 
heart. 

"Mother, it is enough," he answered, 
tremulously; " your gentle sympathy is enough 
— I will never more seek anything beyond 
it — I trust Heaven will leave me that. I am 
too sad to be angry; I only ask kindness 
and pity — mother, I have now only you to 
care for me." 

Only her — only her — how many weary 
hearts, coming back from the paths whence 
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all glory and all beauty have faded, have 
found that altar yet remaining — the incense 
still fragrant — the flame still burning. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE TBAVELLEBS. 

They have stayed their journey by the Tiber, 
in the Eternal City. Already the breath of 
spring is stealing on the chill of winter ; but 
faint and uncertain, for there are yet days of 
snow and keen severity. It was here Madeline 
had wished to come, and Herbert, though his 
inclinations pointed to Paris, had yielded to 
her desire. He was happy now, as happy as 
a man conscious of evil can be. In obtaining 
Madeline, he had compassed the object of his 
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most anxious calculations. Gaining her, he had 
won a game a less skilful player would have 
given up. So here the intellect had its triumph, 
nor less the passions, for ever had Herbert 
Temple loved Madeline Clare with all the 
fervour of a youthful sensualist— -one whose 
sensuality has yet the stimulus of youthful 
blood— whose appetite is yet unsatiated, and 
to whose passions refined taste has given an 
exquisite appreciation and almost worship of 
the beautiful. His was that artist-worship of 
the outward form and feature — of grace and 
harmony ; which, when united to the glow of 
youth and youthful desire, constitutes a certain 
love, perhaps the best counterfeit of the only 
true love. To him it mattered little that 
Madeline wore more the pale beauty of a 
statue, than the flush of her former love- 
liness; that pure and chaste and statue- 
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like beauty, had for him a greater charm — it 
made a yet wider remove between Madeline 
in her severe and classic purity, and the light 
women of Paris and London — the glittering 
belles of ' the ball-room and concert ; con- 
cerning whom he had but the one opinion, 
that it was only the want of opportunity that 
kept them from falling. But he whose opinion 
of women was thus hard — whose contempt 
but slightly veiled, could not gaze on his own 
wife — that pale and lofty Madeline — on 
her classic mien — her faultless features — 
her proud and chastened loveliness, and not 
feel that between her and the others of that 
sex, which he despised, there lay a gulf wide 
and impassable as the fabled one of the spirit 
worlds. 

And she — and Madeline Temple — what re- 
mained for her? She had passed — for ever 
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passed the boundary separating whatever of girl- 
ish thought or feeling niight still have remained, 
after that cruel blow, from the duties and the 
feelings of a wife ; and it was here, in a 
foreign city, where no return was possible, 
that she felt the full madness of the step she 
had taken. Here, that brought in daily con- 
tact with her husband, she first discerned his 
true character — his intense selfishness — his 
madly sensual creed — his scepticism of all real 
goodness. The veil had fallen for ever — she 
stood face to face with the truth. Now it was 
that her character shone forth in all its un- 
alloyed heroism. This, she felt, was the burden 
she had taken on herself, and she must 
patiently bear it. Now that all love and hap- 
piness had perished from her, another form 
came and stood in their place, less alluring, 
less brilliant ; but cold, and stern, and inexor- 
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able as were the features of this new deity, 
Madeline bent the knee, and bowed before its 
shrine, and asked that she might consecrate 
the remainder of her life to Duty. Leaving 
Kome, they travelled slowly up the length of 
Italy, and saw Florence, and Genoa, and 
Milan; lingering longest at the republic of 
the islands — pale, queenlike Venice, the ' Sea 
Cybele.' Here Madeline found a mournful 
interest — something there was in the memory 
of former grandeur, contrasted with present 
decay, that struck her here more forcibly than 
at Kome. 

Kome was stern and mighty in its very 
desolation, like some old discrowned bar- 
barian monarch ; but Venice wore a yet 
softer and more touching sorrow. She was, 
indeed, the sad and widowed bride — the 
lonely, but still majestic queen. Here was 
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no sullen pride, disdaining sympathy — no 
solemn hills and mighty monuments; the 
slow, gliding canals, went like a dream that 
bears sorrow on its surface, and the very air 
sighed pensively around its palaces. And 
strange that here, where all things so harmo- 
nised with the deep melancholy of her soul, 
and might have been supposed to nourish her 
hidden grief, Madeline seemed to revive to 
more of life than since her marriage ; and it 
was not till leaving Vebice they came to 
Florence, with its greater gaiety, and fuller 
tide of life, that she felt, unmistakeably, that 
within her frame were sown the seeds of death 
and of maternity. The spring, that visits 
Italy so much earlier than our England, was 
now felt on the softening air, and seen visibly 
on the vegetating earth. It would hasten 
away, and then summer would prepare its 
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legacy for the autumn ; and when, again, the 
signs of decay were on the earth, and autumn 
was fading into winter, Madeline knew they 
would be digging her grave in her own home 
land. 

" Here are letters, Madeline, that have fol- 
lowed us from Venice or from Eome, I believe. 
How villanously they contrive all their posting 
affairs abroad. There is one to you, with the 
Fawleigh post-mark." 

"'From Lady Caroline!" 

And Madeline felt a sensation of gladness. 
Her heart sprang to anything from England. 
She opened the envelope, and an enclosure 
fell from it. Her heart sickened as she recog- 
nised the hand and the direction to her by her 
former name. Mist passed before her eyes. 
She felt these emotions were sinful now, and 
struggled to banish them, and, at length, grew 
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calm. Then she read Lady Caroline's letter. 
It contained multiplied apologies for not 
writing sooner, " especially, dearest Madeline, 
as my delay has involved that of a letter, 
which arrived the day after your wedding, 
and should, of course, have been forwarded 
before this, had I not firmly intended writing 
day after day, till now more than six weeks 
have fled, while I kept the poor letter waiting 
to enclose in mine." 

Six weeks ! and nearly as many more fol- 
lowing them, from town to town, and delayed 
at the various post-offices. 

Her eyes again fell on the writing — Philip's 
writing. They filled with tears. How much 
of the past it called back. But she conquered 
this emotion, and answered nobly to the call 
of duty. She rose and approached her husband, 
and her voice was steady, her mien composed. 
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" Herbert, Lady Caroline has enclosed me 
a letter, which reached Fawleigh the day after 
our marriage. It is from Mr. Clarges, and 
addressed to me, when he believed I was still 
Madeline Clare — that letter I have no right to 
read without your permission." 

She held out the letter, but she could not re- 
press the prayer in her heart, that he might 
refuse to read it. He unfolded the paper, and she 
noticed the sudden flush that rose redly on his 
forehead, while his cheeks were pale — then 
he crushed the letter into his pocket and 
looked up ; he read entreaty in her eyes. 

"I cannot permit you, Madeline, to read 
this letter — a piece of silly impertinence from 
that fortune-hunter, Clarges ; but you were 
right to consult me, dearest; thank you for 
your confidence." 

He kissed her forehead, and left the room. 
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She stood a moment, chill as ice, save where 
that kiss seemed burning through her forehead t 
into her brain. Then sinking on her knees, 
she cried passionately, — 

"Philip — Philip, I see it all — I have 
wronged you, I have wronged you." 

And bowing her head on her hands, the 
bitter tears poured silently through her wasted 
fingers, as the knowledge that was too late 
to save her, forced itself on her heart. 

And now the tranquil summer was glowing 
on the earth, and their course was up the 
plenteous Rhine; and Herbert gazed with 
fierce remorse on the face of Madeline, for he 
read its signs too well. He had that much 
love, that he could divine, when as yet others 
knew them not — the omens of the destiny that 
impended over his bride. And out of that 
remorse, was born into that selfish heart 
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a purer feeling than any it yet had known ; 
for, gazing day by day on Madeline's wasting 
form, and glistening eye, his love lost all its 
selfish sensual part. And before the pale 
shape of death, and out of his agony, rose a 
love that was tender and devoted, and un- 
selfish. But he looked in vain for any answer- 
ing tenderness on the face of Madeline. The 
conviction had deepened on her heart that she 
had been deceived — that Philip had been 
faithful — and that she had cast away the 
love of that faithful heart without sufficient 
investigation. She could have borne her pun- 
ishment alone ; but the thought that he was 
suffering — that he deemed her false — ever 
rose like a cloud between her and resignation. 
She now occupied the moments of her solitude 
in writing to him. In that letter, she laid 
bare her every inmost feeling, tracing step by 
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step the influences that led to her belief in his 
having ceased to love her, and that caused her 
to wed Herbert Temple. All her love and 
agony — her madness and despair — her again 
awaking conviction that he loved her — her 
unavailing regret now — all she committed to 
that record ; for one hope yet remained to her, 
that when she was in her early grave, Philip 
would read that letter, and pity and forgive 
her. 

• For the rest, life went by as a dream ; all 
her thoughts now were garnered in that scroll, 
where she breathed forth the declaration of 
her unaltered fidelity — her love strong in death. 
And so there passed before her listless eyes 
all the scenes that history has hallowed and 
romance made beautiful. And the river 
curved its course midst banks rich in lovely 
scenery, and consecrated by legends of lov* 
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and poetry. The golden sky arched over the 
earth, ripening to the harvest, and the summer 
sunshine sparkled round the castle crag and 
the airy spire. The purple of evening mel- 
lowed richly over fields bedded in the midst of 
verdure, while the last rays of sunset lingered 
round the ruby grapes of the teeming vintage; 
and on all, Madeline looked, and still her 
thoughts were with Mariana, in the c Moated 
Grange.' 

' He cometh not, she said ; 
She only said he cometh not 
I am aweary, aweary ; 
Oh, God I that I were dead.' 

In old cities, she was led to church and 
cathedral, and saw the sunlight melt richly 
through the thickly-painted pane, and jewel 
the marble pavement with the brilliant light 
of gems. Along the i Seven Mountains,' and 
over the haunted ' Nonnenwerden ' shines the 
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bright summer moon — stream the white sum- 
mer mists ; and still, with sad anxious gaze, 
look out the eyes of one poor mourner, to 
whom each sinking sun fulfils a prayer in 
bringing her nearer to the grave. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE STAGE. 

Drearily now, in that American city, passed 
the days of Mabel Churchii, and she had 
learned much ; but experience had not made 
her the happier. She would gladly have been 
the unskilled girl again, so that she might 
have back the light heart she had then. Her 
father's history made an impression that did 
not soon pass. At first, the hope of bringing 
him under the influence of that mild religion 
she had learned, had animated and sustained 
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her — now she was again thrown back upon 
herself; and it was at this time that her 
thoughts first turned to the stage as a pro- 
fession ; — it is a profession, and, perhaps, the 
only one for a woman. It had been her mo- 
ther's, too, and Mabel's heart turned with a 
deep sad yearning to the feeble image — all 
that was allowed her — of that poor mother — 
an exile from her own land, a wanderer in a 
strange country, so early laid to rest, so 
tempted, so innocent. 

Mabel had been taken by Mrs. Derwent to 
hear Fanny Kemble read one of Shakspeare's 
plays. It was listening to her that first 
inspired Mabel with the desire to become an 
actress. This — she thought — was indeed to 
be a teacher — thus to sway the minds of men 
— to expound the depths and mysteries of a 
soul like Shakspeare's to those who never could 
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have learned them for themselves. To tell out 
the subtle meanings of that master-mind, and 
shed the glory and magic of his spirit over 
that listening multitude, so that they should 
go home touched and softened, and taught to 
know more of humanity — more of themselves, 
and of the mystery that lay in their own 
hearts. This seemed to Mabel a great and 
noble destiny. Following with breathless in- 
terest each word that flowed from the lips of 
that gifted reader — seeing her beautiful and 
glowing countenance bathed in the light of 
high and lofty emotions — it flashed upon her 
mind that it was possible she, too, might 
embrace that profession. We may not now 
pause to trace out how, step by step, that 
thought shaped itself to fulfilment — how, 
through difficulty, and delay, and opposition, 
she carried out her plan, till the night came 
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on which she was first to stand before, and 
make trial of the sympathies of, a New York 
audience. 

The character she had chosen for her first 
appearance was the Isabella of S<mtherne. 
And now, emancipated from the poor and 
crushing realities of her life, Mabel moved in 
that atmosphere of poetry and passion where 
all her long-smothered feelings might find 
expression. Here, by turns, every feminine 
emotion of love, of despair, of agony, of death, 
came to relieve her heart of the burden that 
had long oppressed it. Here — had she suffered 
a long and wasting grief, away from him to 
whom her heart still clung — from whom her 
affections could never be divorced — so had 
Isabella loved, so mourned her Biron. In the 
wild — the frantic burst of ecstacy with which 
she greets the return of that lost husband, 
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Mabel, it may be, unconsciously expressed the 
delirium of joy she might feel were Philip 
Clarges thus suddenly to stand before her, 
and claim her as his bride. So, through 
every varying emotion of the play, that 
exquisite delineation of an innocent mind, 
alternately resigned to grief, abandoned to 
ecstacy, or maddened by the commission of 
what seemed to it a crime, cost Mabel no 
strain — no effort to affect the love or the misery, 
that was for ever mingled in the currents of 
her existence. 

Her triumph was complete ; but of it she 
thought little. That grace of mien, and rare 
beauty of feature — that changing expression, 
that answered magically to every tone of feel- 
ing — these had at once taken hold on the 
hearts of that crowded theatre, and disposed 
them to yield to the charm and pathos of her 
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acting. Not at this, however, did Mabel 
rejoice for its own sake, but because it secured 
to her that life fall of toil and difficulty she 
had so long sought after. 

And so another year past, and Mabel's soul 
had become absorbed in her profession, and it 
was her effort to raise it to what it ever should 
be — but too often is not — the great means of 
appealing, through the passions, to the heart 
and judgment. 

She succeeded in her labour ; many minds, 
choked with the clay of merely material pur- 
suits, she awoke to a perception of the beauti- 
ful, not alone of the noble in thought, but as 
well of the beauty of outline, the harmony of 
perfection, the grace of motion. To these 
she made that appeal — but more successfully 
— which the art of the painter or the sculptor 
iSv making so often vainly. And we talk of 
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the influence of the painter and the sculptor to 
awake the faculties that slumber to a sense 
of the beautiful— what can they effect that it 
is not given with a treble power to the gifted 
actor to effect? Their productions stand ever 
in the same warm colours, or the same chaste 
outline; while, for one thought they awaken, for 
one lesson they teach, the actor or the actress 
gives ten thousand — and these, not alone the 
dumb teaching of the canvass and the chisel, 
but the living force of the soul and the intel- 
lect, warming the marble to life, and motion, 
and change — varied, and subtle, and beau- 
tiful. 

And the Derwents rejoiced at her success, 
and — for, in America, the actress holds 
another position from that England accords 
her — Mabel was praised, and followed, and 
flattered; but ever did her sad and lofty 
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mien repel the advances of those who might 
have hoped something from a lighter, more 
frivolous nature. 

So time went on, year following year, and 
Mabel had visited all the principal cities of 
the United States, and her talents were now 
matured, and her reputation established. Her 
father was by this time much changed and 
broken. Mabel's position had given him an 
introduction to all the theatrical companies of 
which she formed the * bright particular star f 
but, with the perverted taste long become 
second nature, he drew to himself, as asso- 
ciates, the most worthless members of each. 
Such society but served to deteriorate more 
and more a character never of the highest 
or purest cast — though one that, at an earlier 
age, contained the scattered seeds that might 
have borne a better harvest. 
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In a measure, indeed, his life might be said 
to be reformed since coming to America ; for 
to any scheme attended with risk, he had not 
lent himself. But gradually, of late, had stolen 
on him the yet lower and more fatally degrading 
vice of drink, till now intoxication had become 
habitual ; not, indeed, in raving or violent 
fits, but that confirmed, drowsy intemperance, 
that deserves not the name of excess. Miser- 
able, indeed, did Mabel feel to witness this, 
and find all prayers and efforts vain to avert 
her father's degradation. Catching at a 
straw, she rejoiced when one morning a letter 
reached Churchil from Mr. Langly's banker, 
through whom the annuity allowed him by 
his uncle was sent, this time containing not 
the usual order, but, instead, the intelligence 
of Mr. Langly's demise. This news roused 
Churchil from his torpor ; he was not himself 
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insensible to the misery of his condition, -and 
he eagerly snatched at some last hope of self 
rescue. 

"My uncle has died childless/' he said, on 
reading the banker's letter, " and this fellow, 
writing to me as Langly Churchil, is ignorant 
that the property reverts to me. Mabel, I 
will sail for England immediately. Time has 
obliterated all memory of me where I have 
been known by my present name. I can yet 
easily prove my right to that of Langly— 1 
many servants and tenants are living yet who 
remember me. I have documents, too, that 
will establish my claims. I will not take you 
with me, Mabel, but you shall hear from me 
what steps 1 am pursuing, and prepare to 
welcome me on my return as the master of 
Langly Park." 

It had never occurred to Mabel that her 
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father might possibly be the next heir. to the 
Langly Park estate, and she now welcomed 
the news less, that it might bring them for- 
tune, than because this voyage to England 
might rouse her father to fresh life, and rescue 
him from the thrall of a low and revolting 
habit. Yet she urged upon him the need he 
had of caution — the danger there existed that 
he had not entirely evaded the consequences of 
some of his acts in England ; though, when she 
listened to her father's explanations, it did, 
indeed, seem to her that there existed but 
slight grounds of apprehension; still she 
would fain have accompanied him — but on 
this point her father was peremptory ; he had 
resolved on sailing alone, and this resolve he 
executed. 

In due time letters reached Mabel Churchil 
had landed in England — had asserted his claims, 
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and established his identity, and finally been 
put in possession of his uncle's property. 
As he had said, none came forward to 
salute him as Langly Chnrchil — time had 
scattered his associates; recollections that 
might have proved unpleasant had died out. 
Then came a letter in high spirits. He was to 
sail in the next ship for America. He had 
decided it was best they should still reside 
there, but now no longer as adventurers, with 
all the prestige of wealth and a respectable 
name. And, as she. read, Mabel's heart 
swelled with joy* This was, indeed, a redemp- 
tion she had not dared to hope for — to see her 
father raised to wealth and station, and, 
through them, elevated above all old and 
vicious habits. She did not see that her father, 
flushed by prosperity, was only saved for a 
time ; that, as soon as the novelty and excite- 
vol. in. o 
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ment had passed, recurrence to his former 
habits would be inevitable. She did not see 
this ; had she foreseen it, the grief with which 
she learned that the vessel, in which her father 
had embarked for New York, had foundered 
at sea, and all on board perished, would have 
been somewhat mitigated. Better he should 
perish thus, going down among the salt waves, 
in the hope of new and better things, than 
have lived on to have proved the hope false, 
and sunk again into the slavery, whence he 
had been for a time rescued. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

TOO LATE REMORSE. 

"We will then return to England through 
France. It is for you to fix where we shall 
stop on our route. Already, dearest, the 
warm weather seems to restore you. Do you 
not feel better, Madeline ? " 

His voice lingered tenderly on the last 
word. Madeline could never be insensible to 
kindness ; besides, now that she was nearing 
the end of her pilgrimage, why reject any 
expression of kindness from him ? She forgot 
he was her husband, and had, she feared, 
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deceived her, and remembered him as the 
friend. 

" Let us pause, then, at Avignon," she said, 
cheerfully — "at the Holy City — the city of 
Petrarch — ' divinest Petrarch,' as L. E. L. calls 
him. I have been reading her poems, Her- 
bert, — they were the companions of my child- 
hood ; and now they have a sad charm — now 
that I can realise their truth." 

" They are too sad, Madeline — they will 
cloud your spirits." 

" Nay, their sadness is religion — they teach 
the vanity and emptiness of all mere earthly 
hopes, but shed the light of immortality on 
our most spiritual affections. Her verse, it is 
true, ever springs from the tomb ; but, like 
the grateftd incense, it mounts heavenward. 
I know not any poetry that has such deep 
and spiritual sadness. Byron reveals the 
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poverty of earth, but his verse leads us 
not to heaven. But my eyes are weary, 
Herbert ; — will you read to me ?" 

She extended the hand which held the 
volume, and a chill went to his heart as he 
saw the white transparent fingers. He turned 
the leaves hurriedly ; he could not trust his 
voice to speak. She saw his emotion, and it 
touched her. 

"Dear Herbert," she whispered softly, 
" your office has been but a thankless one ; — 
I have made you but a poor wife ; but your 
trouble will soon be over now." 

" Madeline, hush, hush ! — you stab me to 
the heart. Oh, dearest ! what would I not do 
to restore you to health, and I — I," he cried 
passionately, " am the cause of all." 

He started from his seat, and paced the 
room with disordered steps; many strange 
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emotions were at his heart ; he was changed — 
much changed — a change wonderful, and that 
seldom occurs — so seldom, that it must read like 
a miracle. Yet so it was, that worldly, sensual 
nature — that subtle, scheming intellect — did 
homage to the eternal beauty of holiness. 
Sceptic as he was, Madeline had bowed his 
heart in belief, and he trembled. Now he 
recognised those immutable principles of 
truth and justice, against which the gates 
of hell shall not prevail; he saw that the 
human heart is made to be God's temple. 
Poor, and little, and paltry beyond expression, 
seemed to him now all that worldly wisdom he 
had so plumed himself on possessing. To 
what had it all led? What had it gained 
him, or what fruit had he now in those things 
whereof he was ashamed ? And there might 
have been hope for the poor humbled heart, 
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had it seen the truth ; but his awakened 
moral sensibility turned for refuge, as such 
ever does, to the religion he had been taught 
to trust in as a child, and clouds of mystery 
and darkness rolled before his straining vision. 
Its vague and mystic faith — its transcendental 
condition of mind — its imputed guilt and 
imputed righteousness; none of these shed 
light on his benighted soul, and it turned and 
clave to earth — to the hope that Madeline 
might yet be saved — that he might atone 
to her, might win her love, might yet confess 
all to her, and be forgiven. This was now his 
.sole hope, to which he clung with tenacity — 
watching every change of that fair face — 
catching at every straw of hope— cheating 
himself into the belief that his prayers would 
be granted — that she was gaining strength. 
Thus they reached Avignon — the Holy City, 
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discrowned of her papal tiara, and gazing on 
the ever azure Rhone. The city of Petrarch, 

* Divinest Petrarch ! he whose lyre, 
like morning light, half dew, half fire, 
To Laura and to love was vowed/ 

"Read on, Herbert, of — # 

*Each grace he numbered one by one, 
That shone in her of Avignon.' " 

And Herbert read — for now to obey Made* 
line's slightest wish, seemed the one object of 
his life. He read on that beautiful poem — 
and, silently leaning back on the couch drawn 
near the half-opened window, Madeline drank 
in the verse. The light of evening, flushed 
with rosy tints of sunset, was shed through the 
casement, beneath which lay the blue current 
of the Rhone, and the storied scenery on its 
banks. And he read on, steadying his voice 
through all the verse's changing numbers, and 
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mournful music of love, and memory, and 
death. And Madeline's thoughts stole away 
to the dreams of youth, and the one lore of 
her tried and faithful heart ; then came back, 
and from the present went on to the hope that 
lay before her. And ever the verse brought 
before her the one form — the form and face of 
Philip Clarges, and her tears were flowing 
fast when Herbert turned from the closing 
words to gaze on her whom he now loved with 
still deep passion, and yet deeper remorse. 

The rosy tints had left the sky, and the grey 
twilight fell on her face — the eyes were 
closed, and the tears lay wet on the pale cheek. 
He gazed in bitter agony — too surely — 
fate had doomed that angel face. A noise 
startled Madeline — she opened her heavy eyes 
and saw Herbert fly from the room, for his 
agony had grown uncontrollable. Half-an- 
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hour passed, and then he returned — but not 
alone, he brought with him a physician ; the 
skilfullest that Avignon could boast. When 
Dr. Merle's visit was concluded, he accom- 
panied him to the court. 

" Doctor, is there hope ?" 

And the physician's countenance was grave. 

" Let me hear the truth— can nothing save 
her?" 

" Nothing." 

" How long, then, may she survive ?" 

" That is uncertain — certainly, till she be- 
comes a mother. Whether she will rally from 
her confinement, to finally sink under her pre- 
sent illness,— or that the hour which makes 
you the father must likewise bereave the hus- 
band, I am unable to pronounce." 

" It is enough, Doctor ; but you will call 
without fail to-m8rrow — without fail, Doctor." 
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He turned away, and crossed the threshold 
once more. What worked in his brain at 
that hour would be hard to say. None have 
ever yet fathomed the mysteries of those 
solemn hours, on which hangs the crisis of 
our fate. He walked with a firm step along 
the passage to his dressing room, and, placing 
writing materials on the table, he wrote slowly 
and at some length. He then searched in his 
desk for a letter, which, having discovered, he 
enclosed in that which he had just written ; 
folding the packet, he directed and sealed 
it, then extinguished the light. This, how- 
ever, did not leave the room in total darkness, 
for the stars had just risen over the distant 
pines, and the slight crescent of the moon was 
faintly marked on the deep blue of heaven. 
He rose and went to the window, holding 
something dark in his hand. Some one 
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passed with a light beneath the window, and, 
as the red gleam shot upward, the thing 
he grasped glittered. The light passed away 
— all was hushed ; he gazed out and up to 
heaven, and the stars looked purely down on 
him. Perhaps, he read an invitation in their 
fair and wooing light, for he suddenly lifted 
his arm, and the same instant rang out on 
the quiet summer night — the quick report of 
a pistol. It had dons its work. They who 
hastened to the room found the body of Her- 
bert Temple stretched beneath the casement 
— a slight and darkly-crimson stream trickling 
from the forehead, curled slowly along the 
floor. 



The shock — the horror caused the premature 
birth of an infant ; and, though Madeline had 



yet sufficient vitality to recover from the imme- 
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diate effects of this premature confinement, yet 
she never rallied even to the same health she had 
previously. In this dark emergency, Doctor 
Merle proved a valuable friend to Madeline. 

It is hardly necessary to acquaint the reader 
that it was Philip's letter Herbert had enclosed 
to Madeline. At first she had wept at the dis- 
covery, that the hope of her life, and, perhaps, 
of his, had been thus cruelly blighted, but she 
trusted that heaven stored its recompense for 
the trials of earth, and that all the blameless 
moments of her virgin-love for Philip, had 
but gone before her to that heaven — there 
again to meet her bathed in the dews of 
the new and immortal verdure. So calmly 
she contemplated her approach to the grave 
— so firmly did she set her affections be- 
yond it. 

" Doctor, have I yet strength to travel ? I 
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must die at home — my grave must be in an 
English churchyard." 

" Better avoid these dispiriting topics, Mrs. 
Temple ; you have written to your parents, 
and they will shortly be here." 

" And then they will take me home, and 
hark ! is not that a sound of " 

She swept the long wreaths of hair back from 
her forehead, and, leaned forward — a strange 
look of exultation broke on her face, while 
nearer and nearer came the galloping sounds 
of a horse ; now the hoofs clattered heavily on 
the pavement of the court, and still that 
straining, eager gaze, that exulting light in 
the eyes, — "He, he, he!" broke exultingly 
from her lips, as a voice inaudible, save to such 
strained and fearful interest, reached her ear. 

" Doctor — raise me that I may welcome — 
welcome my husband home." 
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And the door was flung open, and his dress 
disordered and travel stained — his look and 
mien wild and haggard ; and now — pausing in 
the breathless ecstacy of that moment — Philip 
Clarges once again gazed on that worshipped 
form — that face whence the radiant burst of 
woman's sublime devotion had taken all sem- 
blance of decay, crimsoning the waste with the 
hues of youth and health, and rendering back 
for a moment, the enchanted dream of life, 
and love, and happiness. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE OLD TIME BETUBNED. 

"He told you this, Madeline, and you be- 
lieved him — believed me false/' 

" Only remember, Philip, how many things 
concurred to blind me — former rumours — 
your letter, lending confirmation to his asser- 
tion — the impossibility of my fathoming the 
meaning of that strange, wild letter ; yet I do 
not now excuse myself. It was weak of me to 
doubt you — very, very weak; but tell me, 
Philip, what it all meant !" 
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He told her the story with which the reader 
is acquainted. Madeline listened, many pain- 
fid emotions sweeping across her pale features ; 
and when he ended, she sighed deeply. 

" Nay, it is all past now," said Philip, " and 
I would gladly pay that price again for this 
blissful recompense. ,, 

" But must we pay this terrible price for 
every joy we are permitted to taste on 
earth?" asked Madeline. "Have we not 
both suffered too deeply ever to feel secure 
again ?" 

" We will hope, rather," said Philip, " that 
suffering entitles us to great enjoyment." 

" I have not strength yet to think so. In 
time, perhaps, when I am again in England. 
This foreign sky — this strange land — oppresses 
me. I long to feel the English breeze once 
more ; it will restore my health." 
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" Mr. and Mrs. Glare must be here soon, 
now. When they come, we will travel to 
England, but till now 70s. oould not have 
borne the journey." 

14 These oppressive southern skies!" said 
Madeline, again ; " I do not rally as swiftly 
under them as I might at home j their associ- 
ations, too, are so dreary." 

" Yet this is Avignon — the city of Petrarch 
and Laura. * 

" Once," said Madeline, " that would have 
given interest to me ; but I have outlived the 
poetry of my life. When we suffer deeply, 
Philip, poetry grows cold for us." 

" You speak mournftdly to-night, Made- 
line; your nerves are unstrung. Let us 
not dwell on the memory of these past sor- 
rows. I will read to you now." 

The book he selected was i Hyperion/ that 
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poetical romance of travel. She listened, 
and a calm stole over her mind. She had 
been suffering from the reaction that, in her 
weak health, had ensued from the exultation 
and excitement of the day previous. Such 
reaction is unutterably depressing. Even to 
those of healthy frame — aye, even to men it 
comes, at times, after some more than usually 
joyous epoch in life ; that weary flagging of 
the spirits — that heavy sinking of the heart. 
May it not be an evidence that our present 
constitution is not fitted for great joy — that 
the even temperature of an unexciting life 
suits our state here — that not till hereafter 
may we bathe with impunity in the golden 
floods of enjoyment ? It may be so ; yet there 
are few, perhaps, that would not prefer that 
April life, ' half sunshine and half showers ' — 
the diamond moments of delight chased by 

v 2 
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the dark ones of despondency — to the ex- 
istence that is one grey twilight, owning 
neither sunshine nor shower. 

Existence, for the most part, is made up 
of small joys and petty trials. The great 
wonder-flowers blow but once or twice in a 
lifetime. 

Somewhat to this effect was a sentence 
Philip read out, when Madeline arrested his 
voice. 

It,, has not been so with us, ,? she observed ; 
" for us the wonder-flowers have blown many 
times ; blown amid storm and darkness ; and 
the shadows of the night have lain heavy on 
their blossoms." 

"But they have bloomed as well in the 
crimson light of peace and love, and these 
are the only blossoms we will gather, and place 
in our hearts, there to smile for ever." 
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She smiled tenderly her old smile radiant 
with love and trust. 

"Your eloquence cheats me out of my des- 
ponding mood," she answered ; " I were un- 
grateful, could I refuse to believe it may be as 
you have said." 

The depression of the hour had gone from 
Madeline ; it was succeeded now by one of her 
most brilliant moods. She listened while he 
painted bright pictures on the canvass of his 
still vigorous and most poetical imagination — 
pictures all of tender and mutual love — of 
home — of happiness. 

Those rare and radiant hours ! Hours rosy 
with the burst of joy that bathed them in its 
graceful and glowing existence, helping them 
to recreate from the shattered fragments of the 
past, a more gorgeous palace in the future ; 
how swiftly they fled in the old French city ! 
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where had returned to the hearts of Philip 
and Madeline the old fond dream of a happy 
and united destiny. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

ENGLISH PICTURES. 

Meanwhile, at Fawleigh, at Matcombe, and 
in London, time had gone its way. The first 
breath of spring had visited the green park 
and the cloistered dell — the qniet village and 
the thronging city. In the country the violets 
had purpled the mossy bank, and the wild 
hyacinth trembled in the sheltered nook. The 
pale rime frost had melted from the earth — 
the hardy crocus had marshalled its battalions, 
and lined the garden and the lawn with war- 
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riors ' born in the purple/ or those that con- 
trasted their ' cloth of gold' with the chaste 
broidery of their white-vested comrades. The 
white crocus ! — it was a favourite of Madeline's 
— and once, when very young, she had written 
some foolish, fond rhyme on this, her pet 
flower — a rhyme, however, that was long 
cherished by one who attached a value to 
all her hand had touched. It ran thus : — 



' A chaste white crocus set alone, 

Within a lonely place, 
Smiled sadly on me from the earth 
With an unconscious grace. 

' The clay around was chill and dank, 

No sunbeams o'er it slept, 
No pearly showers ef early hours 
Their fragrant dews had wept. 

' It was the firstling of the spring, 

Lone, colourless, and sad, 
And yet it held a better hope 
Than brighter flowers had. 
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* It was the token Nature gave 
To each submissive heart, 
That thus amidst a wintry world 
Sustained its patient part. 

' It whispered the kind moral blest 

To each tear-chastened eye, 
That nature leaves no human grief 
Without her sympathy, 

' And more : it told a deeper tale, 
And swiftly brought to mind 
The thought of One who lonely lived 
. And died for all mankind. 

' And as my steps went by, it seemed 

No more a heavy doom . 
To walk with patient steps on earth 
Our pathway to the tomb/ 

Poor Madeline! ever prone to link some 
gentle and fanciful thought to the flowers she 
so loved, did she in nothing resemble the pale 
bud she thus wrote of ? To me, when lately I 
was permitted to glance at the artless rhyme 
of one who, when she wrote thus, was little 
more than a child, it was not the lonely flower 
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that rose up before my vision — but a fairer 
and a statelier flower — yet pale, like it — one 
over which had swept the chill winds of adver- 
sity — one that had been blanched from all 
flush and colour of hope and happiness ; and, 
like the lily, snapped from the stem, lay lan- 
guid and open to the chance of the merciless 
elements. 

Spring had come as well to the town as to 
the country. Sir Charles Clare was once again 
in office; Lady Caroline once again in the 
world. The former drove down every evening 
to the House, and sat for some hot hour? on 
the Government benches, while round him 

rang the eloquence of Gr e, or the clear 

English of him who, 

* When Hampden's thought by Falkland's muses drest, 
Firos the pale cheek, and swells the generous breast,' 

hires us to forget all want of a rich or con- 
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saining eloquence by the strong thought con- 
veyed in the faultless phrase. 

An evening in the Commons, disappointing 
as it must ever be to those who have formed 
romantic notions of the 'solemn Senate/ yet 
possesses a grave interest for those who wish to 
see the England of to-day epitomized in her 
chosen representatives and great intelligences. 
It is something to see the leaders of the great 
parties engage in their brilliant war of words. 
The roar of such conflict, while, perhaps, of 
hardly less vital interest, is a sweeter roar 
than that harsh one from the cannon's throat 
that signals the fall of Englishmen on the 
purple plains of Alma, or makes haste to 
overthrow the beleaguered Sebastopol. Spirit* 
stirring, too, is it, to see some young patriot 
rise to make his 'maiden speech 1 — some 
youthful face, on whose brow reverence and 
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enthusiasm are mantling in that deep flush of 
timid, yet excited emotions — some scion, it 
may be, of an old time-honoured race, who, 
emulous of the fame of his great ancestry, 
enters the arena of politics in the flower of 
his youth, and with the burning dream of his 
enthusiasm ; companioned by courage and 
enterprise, those knights of the young heart 
and the eager hope ; that, from the crimson 
pavilions of ease and luxury, ride forth fresh 
and gallant to enter on the long and bitter con- 
tests with the wrong, and the tyranny of our 
social life — that contest from which, as the 
night of mortal existence descends, they too 
often return with shivered lance and drooping 
banner, and life that is ebbing fast away* 

Lady Caroline, meanwhile, ran the round of 
fashionable life as most other Lady Carolines 
are in the habit of doing. She went to filtes 
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at Roehampton and Putney ; attended flower- 
shows at Chiswick ; shopped in Regent Street ; 
dined in Piccadilly or Park Lane, or gave din- 
ners at home ; ditto of soirees dansants ; drove 
in Hyde Park, even on a Sunday ; for, as yet, 
Lord Robert Grosvenor had not ' roused the 
vengeance (-the police) alone could quell,' as 
quell — or rather calm it — they did ; as usual, 
to their cost ; for, while to few is allotted 
a post of greater risk, anxiety, and toil, than 
to the policeman ; and by none is a responsi- 
ble trust discharged with so much gentleness, 
bravery, and fidelity ; it is yet on his devoted 
head that the consequences of any measure 
displeasing to ' King Mob ' is certain to de- 
scend. 

At Matcombe, too, spring had come arid 
passed ; the violet and the crocus pa**ed with 
it, and summer flushed the gardm with \m 
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lavish store of flowers. The white arid the 
red roses queened it at their will ; the bee 
stole into the trumpets of the woodbine, and 
lurked, unseen, in the silver cups of the lily. 
Fragrantly on the air came the warm summer 
gales, laden with the breath of bean, and 
clover, and the fresh fallen hay. • Thick were 
now the hedges, and profuse the blossoms, 
and emerald green the meads of our pleasant 
land i merrie England/ 

Pleasantly, too, stole on the days of Mr. 
and Mrs. Clare. It was the evening of life to 
them — but a calm and peaceful evening. The 
shadows were lengthening, but they length- 
ened over a still valley, broken in upon by no 
harsh sound of sorrow. On their faces might 
be read the tale that reads smoothly by an 
English fireside — the tale of even tempers and 
sunny memories — of honest wooing and happy 
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winning— of calm, domestic hours, and warm 
household affections. Now together — hearty 
squire and comely matron — they were journey- 
ing with united and tranquil hearts, not de- 
siring and not dreading the hour inevitable 
to all. 

So it seemed, when strange and sad news 
came from France, breaking in upon their 
quiet with its ghastly words of death and 
guilt. We need not pause to picture the 
effects of that gloomy summons, which called 
them from their English life and home to that, 
to them, strange and dreaded land of Prance. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

THE RE-UNION. 

In a few days Mr. and Mrs, Clare arrived ; 
and then Madeline's only wish seemed to be 
a return to England. At first they feared 
she would not have strength for the journey ; 
but when they saw her daily in better health 
and spirits, they allowed their own wishes to 
weigh with hers, and the return was resolved 
on. This change created a false hope, for, 
apart from the merely nervous symptoms of 
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her complaint, which now completely van- 
ished, her malady had taken deep root in her 
constitution, and was gradually sapping the 
springs of life; but the bodily illness had . 
hitherto been so interwoven with the symp- 
toms of a mind ill at ease, that even the phy- 
sician was puzzled at the change wrought in 
Madeline by this removal of all mental anx- 
iety. It was, perhaps, as well that at this 
period they all — Mr. and Mrs. Clare, and 
Philip, and Madeline herself— fancied she was 
regaining health. It rendered the short time 
they spent at Avignon very happy ; and hap- 
pier still were they all when once more in 
England, and, travelling homeward, the car- 
riage brought them in view of Matcombe, 

"There is Matcombe, Philip — looking *o 
lovely — so very lovely ;" and Vaddin* )eari<-/l 
forward, tears of emotion dimmi;;? )mt <,y\,i. 

VOL. III. '- 
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"It is so pleasant to look on the old scene 
once more— -to look on it thus, too !" 

And she paused and grew pale, for the 
sight brought back all she had been, and she 
now first felt the great change that had come 
upon her — felt how the elastic spring had left 
her limbs, and that her pulse beat slow and 
faint. . She remembered that evening when 
she had walked with her uncle through the 
wood at Matcombe. It was scarce more than 
a year since; but once sinoe then had the 
rose and the elder flower showed white in the 
hedge. She almost wondered if it could be 
so. Those few moments revealed the truth 
to Madeline : she, at least, was no more de- 
ceived. 

That night she dismissed all hope from her 
heart, and began to ponder how she might 
break the truth to Philip. She felt very calm 
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at the thought of death— not happy, perhaps, 
for she would gladly have lived now— gladly 
have married Philip, and realised all a girl's 
fair dreams of wedded life. But she had ever 
been very gentle and patient, and to this, too, 
she was resigned. But one thing troubled 
her— Would he be resigned? Would Philip 
take comfort? And she thought over the 
different topics of consolation she might sug- 
gest. At last a plan occurred to her. While 
she was yet able for the journey, she would 
ask to visit Clarges, and when she was there, 
tell him, and ask, if she died there, to be 
buried in the village churchyard ; and Philip 
might then bear it better, when he would 
know that in death they would not be so far 
separated. A fond, foolish fancy, this of 
Madeline's ; but the fancies of lovers some- 
times seem very foolish to all but — themselves. 

Q 2 
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She found an opportunity of introducing the 
subject one evening in Philip's absence. She 
said to her mother that Mrs. Clarges must 
miss Philip, and that she did not feel content 
that he should remain any longer at Matcombe. 

" I am afraid, Madeline/' said her mother, 
" that we will not be able to persuade him to 
leave us." 

"But," said Madeline, "the fine weather 
is passing, and I fear I may not get any 
stronger through the winter; and to keep 
Philip till spring, will be too bad." She said 
this with apparent cheerfulness, but she knew 
all the time, that if he staid till spring, at 
least, it would not be with her. 

" And I have planned, that we shall all pay 
him a visit at Clarges." 

" How strange that would be !" said Mrs. 
Clare. 
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" He would not think so/' said Madeline. 
" I will speak to Philip about it." 
And she did so; and then Philip owned that 
he had wished it were possible they might be 
all together; and that, although his mother 
would not quit her seclusion to come to 
them, still, in the way Madeline proposed, it 
might be accomplished, and then Madeline 
would completely regain her strength, and 
before Christmas, perhaps-— he stopped and 
glanced at her mourning dress— she might 
lay aside that blaok attire — and here his 
heart overflowed, and he spoke indignantly of 
all the treachery that had deprived him so 
long of this happiness* 

" But now, at last, Madeline, we are 
together never to part in this life, and soon, 
I trust — even, as I said, before Christmas — 
you will have relinquished, for mine, that 
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name so hateful to me, so wickedly imposed 
on you." 

Her heart sank, as she listened, and warm 
before her fancy rose that vision of so much 
bliss, she mast relinquish for the cold grave — 
it did seem cold now. 

"Oh! Philip — dear Philip, — I would so 
gladly be your wife, and till now — till 
now " 

At last, her long-suppressed tears broke 
forth, and she wept. For the loss of all she 
had ever pictured as fair and pleasant, and to 
be coveted in life, were those tears shed. She 
would not yet confess the cause to him, and, 
finding some pretext to excuse her weeping, 
Philip still hoped, still dreamed of happiness 
never, never to be realised. 

The rich red sunsets of September no longer 
glowed upon the country. It was in October, 
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Madeline first saw Clarges, when the air was 
keen, and had a touch of frost, and the scent 
of fallen leaves upon it. Yet the old Dutch 
gardens, and the peacock hedges, and the 
house of the time of Queen Anne, made a 
pleasant picture in that mild, golden sunset. 
And the woods were just turning, and the 
scarlet haws looked cheerful in the hedges, 
where the robin, resting on the bramble, fixed 
a timid eye on the chance passer. While, after 
her arrival, there were many such evenings, 
each, however, closing in more quickly, and with 
a keener air. But then the curtains were drawn 
in ample crimson folds, and candles were 
lighted in the drawing-room, and the fire 
blazed out from the wide fire-place over the 
warm carpet and rich furniture; and Made- 
line was cheated into gaiety and forgetfulness. 
Now her mother's mild face watched over her ; 
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and the light shone cheerfully on the beautiful 
and tender countenance of that other mother, 
and on Philip's glowing features, and nearer 
the fire where her father sat, from whom she 
had never heard an ungentle word. These 
all made life dear to her — from these she 
scarce could bear to think of parting. 

But this weather, so beloved by the healthy 
and robust, soon taxed Madeline severely- 
Daily now she grew weaker, and soon she was 
not able to leave her room. Concealment 
was now impossible, Philip sat by her bed, 
trying to hide his grief, for her sake ; for she 
told him her bitterest thought in dying was 
the dread of the suffering it would cause him, 
and that she would covet nothing so much as to 
see him resigned. So he wore the semblance of 
composure, while she spoke in her low, gentle, 
tender accents of resignation and hope, and 
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the change that was coming. Many sweet 

homilies Philip heard by that death-bed ; for 

beautiful and calm were her last moments 

— holy accents of prayer and pious aspirations, 

and words of hope, and peace, and joy, came 

ever mingled with loving regrets and ten* 

derest affection, and human sympathy for those 

who she knew would long mourn for her. At 

last, when the calm sunset of the last October 

eve was shed through the room, her gentle 

spirit was taking flight — ere the last sunray 

had faded from the west, they, who 

watched by her bed, knew that, for her, had 

dawned the morning of another life than 

theirs. And, even as he turned from the 

bed, in silent anguish, Philip remembered that 

it was the eve of All Saints 9 Day. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

THE MOTHER AND THE SON. 

Something more than eight months have fled 
since the death of Madeline. The rich sunset 
of a warm evening in July is shining on the 
old house of the days of Queen Anne ; and on 
one of its terraced walks stand Philip and his 
mother. He is pointing out some intended 
improvement in the landscape, and his face 
questions hers to see if she approve of his 
plans. Let us draw near ; we are privileged 
intruders. He turns his head now. There is 
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change on his features. Something of the old 
fire is wanting, but not of the old energy ; 
and there is a calm and soft repose which 
temper that energy, and attest the sweet and 
purifying influence of the sorrow that, broken 
from the hand of God, becomes the bread of 
our spiritual life ; and, unleavened by wrong or 
treachery from man, may be eaten with tears 
that have no bitterness, and humility that is 
not feigned. In this, to all of us, consists the 
difference between the adversity that softens and 
elevates the character, and that which embit- 
ters and depresses it. In this, for Philip, lay all 
the difference between his former trials and his 
present. For him, all old sorrows had been 
linked to wrong and injury — and this alone to 
hope and religion. Grief had come before, 
and had taken from him all his heart had hal- 
lowed, or his spirit bowed to. Fondly che- 
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rished belief — fondly clung*to tradition — 
child stories and boy dreams of a fairy world 
— of truth and goodness. 

These had all vanished; the sweet stream 
of the young ideal life been poisoned at 
its source; the faith and the prayers — the 
mysteries and the legends of childhood and 
of youth ; they had all lost their magic when 
that first trouble of his life came upon him in 
the loss of Mabel. Then, happily, as the 
deluge of that sorrow ebbed from his soul, 
it left the soil still fertile, whence, Iris-like, 
there had arisen a new creation ; the arc of a 
stronger faith ; the golden round of a nobler 
philosophy. He could not then recall the 
beautiful life departed to return never more ; 
henceforth he dwelt in other tents than those 
of his boyhood, whence, from the elevation of a 
life calm, and strong, and disciplined — with 
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eyes washed from the mists, howerer golden. 
of prejudice, he had gazed tranquilly on 
the past, where the light of memory slept 
peacefully on the valleys for erer left behind 
— and then looked on to the future that lay 
cold, passionless, and serene before him. 
Again, on this lofty self-sustained existence, 
there had risen the sunlight of happiness, and, 
in loving Madeline, his soul had renewed its 
worship at the shrines of early trust and faith 
in good. Once more the deluge came, and 
the Marah of shame poured its salt waves 
upon his life, and he had despaired and again 
lost sight of the goodness that had been 
leading him on all his life— calling him from 
perfection to perfection; not leaving him 
to grow effeminate in an atmosphere of 
unbroken prosperity, but disciplining him by 
shower and sunshine, by calm and tempest, to 
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his strongest and his best. This period, too, had 
fled; and on the exhausted land had fallen 
that calm and holy light shed from the dying 
bed of Madeline: and now these last eight 
months had been the resting-place whence he 
had bent his chastened regard on the entire past, 
and seen to what it had all been tending. 

Now, by the evening light of resignation, 
he viewed the golden morn and clouded mid- 
day of his life. And he saw how sorrow 
had taught him true and beautiful things — 
had strengthened and sustained him, and led 
him from wisdom to wisdom; for the sweet 
legend of the child, giving him the firm 
belief of the man; how, trying all things, and 
proving all things, it had laid hold on the 
only good — the knowledge and the love of 
God. And, strange as it may sound in this 
age of religious profession, this is what not 
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many attain to ; perchance it needs a long life- 
lesson to lead us to it. To teach us that it is not 
well for us to worship happiness, or prosperity, 
or religion — all worship of which, even of the 
last, is self-worship ; or any other than God. 
And now Philip was happy — happy, not as he 
had once dreamed ; but as we ever are when 
we have laid the lessons of life to heart and 
got wisdom by them ; happy in his power of 
doing good — in blessing others ; in that rich 
fund of experience that revealed the meaning 
of the past, and shed light on the future — 
Happy, indeed, as every man who knows and 
loves his Maker, must be. Happy even after 
the fashion of His happiness — whose life knew 
little but labour and endurance, and who yet 
was happy beyond all others — even as he was 
pure and holy, and self-denying beyond all 
others. He whose sorrows we dwell upon, 
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methinks overmuch when we exclude all men- 
tion of his joys. Surely the bread of life that 
God broke for him was sweet — for his meat 
and drink were to do his father's will ; surely 
his friendships were tender, and joyful, and 
beautiful beyond the tenderest and sweetest 
we can frame ; surely to him the fair land- 
scapes of the East, the sunlit, and the moonlit 
scenery of Palestine were glad and pleasant — 
and his daily mission of mercy returned in 
blessing on himself. To Philip, no picture 
seemed more beautiful than that of the 
Saviour s daily life — so gentle, so tender, so 
full of all mercy, and all sweetness — revealing 
God to men, and reconciling men to God. And 
over that life surely the light of a happiness 
brighter than any happiness of ours must 
have ever abided, save at those seasons when 
his soul sank at the near approach of suffering. 
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and he tasted all the bitterness of death for 
our sakes — that we might learn of him all the 
love of God for us. And henceforth, to strive 
to live in imitation of the Saviour, had become 
Philip's solemn prayer, and most earnest 
endeavour. 

Thus time had gone with mother and son, 
and, as the light of that tranquil summer 
evening shone on Helen Clarges, the weight 
of many years seemed fallen from the mild, 
fair brow, on which the woman's bliss, the mo- 
ther's tenderness sat sweet and joyous. That 
simple, childlike nature — so pure, so transpa- 
rent, so easily wrought upon and deceived, 
that nature seldom ages — it may be tried, and 
tamed, and chastened, and its outward loveli- 
ness dimmed by sorrow ; but rarely does it 
quite lose the elasticity of youth. So with 
her. She was happy now, in her own loving, 

vol. m. E 
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simple, innocent manner — happy as mortal 
can be, in Philip's affection, in her mother's 
feelings. In the fair scenes of nature, ' 'midst 
grass and flowers, and charitable deeds,' life 
had bloomed afresh for Helen Clarges. 

They were talking now — talking very sim- 
ply of many things they felt an interest in; 
of improvements in the place, such as should 
not change its aspect, only throw it out to 
better advantage in all its quaint old beauty ; 
of village news, and village charities, and 
plans for the happiness of Philip's tenantry. 

In all these themes Helen took her part, 
and, with womanly tact, showed where, at 
times, Philip proposed too much, and hoped 
more than might well be accomplished. There 
was a tender reverence in the manner with 
which Philip deferred to her opinions and 
adopted her counsel, which told how dear to 
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him were Helen's sentiments and precepts ; 
the more so, that Helen's was no commanding 
intellect. Helen Clarges was not a clever 
woman; she was not deeply read; her informa- 
tion was not extensive ; nor a strong-minded 
woman ; her qualities were much more of the 
heart than of the head. Thank Heaven, there 
are yet some such women in England — women 
who do right from the instincts of the heart, 
not from the calculations of the head. These 
may err often, be often imprudent, often un- 
thinking ; and such are made little of by a 
great many of the thinking, reading, strong- 
minded of their sex. And it is true that they 
often blunder where these latter are mathema- 
tically exact ; and are sometimes imposed 
upon, and fall into mistakes, and suffer for 
them ; and stumble upon rough and thorny 
roads in life on which their feet bleed, or 

R 2 
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rather their hearts ; and their bread is often 
moistened with tears, and their lot is al- 
together one of suffering. But in most of the 
great things of life — its love, its self-sacrifice, 
its long endurance, its cheerful submission to 
things inevitable — these often erring, often in- 
considerate women rise into heroines. And 
such was Helen Clarges. On a sunny path, 
she would have been a merely lovely, some- 
what capricious, somewhat petulant, simple, 
thoughtless, pure-hearted woman. She had 
loved, and that love and its consequences had 
altered her destiny. It had heaped sorrow 
and shame upon her, and found her equal to 
the burden ; all caprice, all levity, all petu- 
lance for ever banished — the true woman's 
nature shone forth in all its deep and tender 
sympathies, its love, its charity, its unaffected 
piety. And so, when Philip's heart was bleed- 
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ing from his recent loss, that exquisite affec- 
tion, that holy, tender love shed from a 
mother's nature, wooed him from dwelling 
on his own loss, to think on her gain 
who was removed from all earth's cares for 
evermore ; and this reflection brought many 
holy ones in its train ; and, in time, resigna- 
tion, and then thankfulness, filled his heart, 
and, when he looked round and realised all 
that the past had been to him, he saw how it 
had all been very good; and devotion was 
kindled in his soul, in a brighter and steadier 
flame than ever before. 

He remembered the days when he had con- 
tended that religion and poetry were one, and 
thought that man might attain to perfection 
by his own energy, even though his path 
through life were strewed with flowers. He 
thought and reasoned more soberly now — more 
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reverently and tenderly. His faith was less 
sanguine, but more profound. He speculated 
little, and worship took the place of specu- 
lation. And as with his religious, so with his 
political creed. In his youthful enthusiasm, 
having touched upon the verge of democracy, 
he now, with ripened experience, drew back, 
and while the principles of Toryism were 
still, in politics, as alien to his nature as the 
sentimentalities of Tractarianism were in re- 
ligion, he fixed his gaze the more steadily, 
the more reverently on the career of him 
whom Philip had learnt to consider, if not our 
only, at least our most consistent statesman. 

Touching and beautiful, now that the Uto- 
pian dreams of youth were past, seemed to 
Philip the life of Lord John Russell. Touch- 
ing from its simplicity — its absence of every- 
thing theatrical or sentimental ; from its per- 
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severance, its zeal, its self-sacrifice ; beautiful 
in its consistency, its unstained honour, its 
loyal -fidelity. And so in the firm, though 
quiet advocacy of these principles, when occa- 
sion should have arisen for their avowal — in 
the practice of them in his own sphere — in 
promoting his mother's happiness— content in 
her society — all wilder affection buried in the 
grave of Madeline, or pale in the distance, 
midst the scenes that surrounded his meetings 
with Mabel — Philip might have lived out his 
days in his own home, had it not been that 
the design he once meditated of visiting the 
New World, often now recurred to him. It 
were easy to account for this, by saying that 
no Englishman, able to visit America, ought to 
pass his life without seeing and studying the 
country, its inhabitants, and institutions. It 
were easy to assign this, and many another 
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thing, as a reason why he should meditate 
crossing the Atlantic ere he finally settled 
down at Clarges. But he was himself con- 
scious that, more than this, there was some 
inexplicable prompting from within — some 
whisper, that seemed to come from the depths 
of his soul, that kept ever suggesting, ever 
urging him to the voyage. This evening he 
first broached the subject to his mother. On 
the terrace overlooking the gardens they had 
paused long, when, turning from lighter topics, 
Philip had spoken of his wish to travel again. 
Helen had not opposed his desire, and when 
he had said, " Together we must visit its 
beauties, and study its customs — together, 
mother, or not at all" — she had smiled gladly 
at the proposal, and at once consented to it. 

And now together they passed from the 
terrace, The sun was setting a blood-red 
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globe of fire. It shone full upon the gardens 
beneath, reddening the white roses and the 
large, fragrant cups of the lilies. The hum of 
the bees came drowsily on the ear. The pea- 
cocks dozed on the balustrade, the sunset 
flaming on their gorgeous plumage. On that 
July evening were calm, and beauty, and re- 
pose, that were mirrored in the hearts of 
Helen and Philip Clarges. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

WHEN THINGS ARE AT THE WORST. 

There was an evening party at the Derwents 
— a brilliant and pleasant gathering of men and 
women, most of whom were distinguished by 
some gift of mind, or grace of person. There 
were some there, however, who would not 
have found the enbrSe into similar society in 
London so easy, or have met with a reception 
so gracious. For among the wits and authors, 
male and female, moved on equal terms the 
actor or the actress whose character was un- 
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blemished, and whose manners not calculated 
to disgrace the most recherchi salon of London 
or Paris. 

" I believe there are a great many celebri- 
ties here to-night," remarked — in the pauses 
of the dance — a young lady, whose counte- 
nance sparkled with the childlike pleasure 
one's first few balls always bestow. 

"A great many, not only American but 
English, " — answered the gentleman thus 
addressed. 

" Ah ! how superior the English literature 
is to ours !" 

" Thank you — I am an Englishman." 

" How I envy you !" 

" Do you, indeed ?" said Mr. Leslie, smil- 
ing ; " very few of your countrywomen would 
say so." 

" They are so prejudiced ; but I have read 
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of England till I have become more than half 
an Englishwoman." 

"I wonder would she consent to become 
wholly one?*' thought Mr. Leslie; and that 
thought ripened, with the course of time, into 
very important results. 

" It is not a name to blush for," he replied, 
"illustrated, as it has been, by so much 
heroism, and such brilliant genius." 

" Ah ! I have read of your Rachel Russell, 
and your Anne Clifford — your Jane Grey, and 
Charlotte de la Tremouille — their lives were 
great and noble.." 

" Tou have not named Queen Elizabeth." 

" She was a glorious queen, but not a true 
woman ; but we have had women we should 
feel proud of," continued Emily J. — her cheek 
flushing with a girl's eager feelings. "Tou 
have read of the Marchese Ossoli ?" 
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" Of Margaret Fuller, I have. She was 

too much of a transcendentalist to please 
me." 

" I fear it is there you English fail ; you 
are unwilling to admire greatness or genius, 
unless it arise from your own sect or party." 

"That was an English weakness, but we 
can hardly say it is one. We are daily grow- 
ing more Catholic in our sympathies ; the 
Reform Bill a change tout ceh" 

" And who are your great politicians, Mr. 
Leslie ?" 

"We have the brilliant Disraeli, and the 
fearless Derby ; we have the thoroughly 
English Lord John Russell; we have 
Brougham and Palmerston, and— oh ! a host 
of names that must be familiar to you." 

" With which of the great English parties 
do you sympathise ?" 
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" With no party — merely because it is a 
party ; but with the Whigs, because I agree, 
with Macaulay, that they have ever been the 
pioneers of progress and improvement." 

"What would you say is the distinction 
between Whig and Tory ?" 

" I think simply this — that the Tory of the 
present day, is a Whig thrown thirty years 
back." 

" Then you think both progress ?" 

" Certainly ; everything progresses. People 
talk of England becoming Roman Catholic— 
I need not say an absurd idea. But, even 
could it be realised, the result of her becoming 
so would be to liberalise Eoman Catholicism 
over the entire of Christendom. The Roman 
Catholic England of fifty years to come would 
bear very little resemblance to that of five 
hundred years since." 
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" Then you think favourably of that 
faith?" 

" I would not, however, be a Catholic for 
the world," he replied. 

"Why?" 

" Because I would never retrograde. Pro- 
gress should be the aim of every man." 

" Do you then agree with the Radicals ?" 

" No more than I do with the man who 
would tear a rose bud open, instead of letting 
it bloom into the full flower ; but then neither 
can I sympathise with him who would for- 
bid me to remove the insect that was canker- 
ing the stem, or cut off the leaf withering 
on the branches." 

" You mean to convey that the Radical tears* 
the bud open — and that the Tory will not allow 
what is destroying it to be removed, while to 
what do you resemble the Liberal?" 
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" The true Liberal," said Mr. Leslie, " is he 
who guards the flower, alike from the rash 
hand that would force it into unhealthy bloom 
— and the hesitating one that would allow it 
to be preyed upon by decay. Such guardians 
will, I hope, be long found to watch over 
that peerless rose — 'The Royal England.' 
Such have been, hitherto, her Grey, and her 
Russell, her Macintosh, her Sydney Smith, 
her Babington Macaulay." 

Perhaps, conversation on these topics would 
sound unfamiliar to most London girls — but the 
American girl is curious to hear, and fearless 
in asking of them. 

" Do you know who is that lady with the 
dark expressive eyes ?" asked Mr. Leslie. 

" Yes, she is Miss Churchil, the celebrated 
actress — I saw her last night perform Juliet, 
to Mr. 's Romeo. 79 
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" And does she realise your ideal of Shaks- 
peare's Juliet ?" 

"Not always, only I think in the latter 
scenes — but, oh ! Mr. Leslie, I wish I could 
convey to you the strange and startling change 
that passes over her when she finds that she 
is forsaken even by her nurse, and relinquish- 
ing all hope of support from others, exclaims — 



Go, counsellor, 



Thou and my bosom henceforth shall be twain ; 
111 to the friar to know his remedy — 
If all else fail, myself have power to die.' 

Till that sentence she is the agonised, 
emotional, impulsive girl ; while uttering these 
words, and crossing the stage, she seems to take 
the marble hue and fixed lines of a statue ; 
she changes visibly from the pleading girl into 
the woman, made stern by the intensity of her 
resolve — it is indeed marvellous ! " 
vol. in. s 
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Meanwhile, she, of whom they were thus 
speaking, moved through the room with queenly 
presence, indeed, but a sad lonely heart. 
Mabel Churchil was now alone in the world. 
Truly fate seemed to have dealt hardly by her. 
There were times when both heart and hope 
failed her, as she recognised the utter solitude 
of her lot, so lone and desolate. True, she 
had claims, had she chosen to assert them — 
claims that would have made her rich and 
raised her above all need of labour. These claims 
the Derwents had urged her to assert ; but in 
the sickness of her heart she had entreated to 
be spared this additional burden — for a burden 
she felt wealth and its responsibility would 
now be to her, and for the present Mr. Derwent 
had soothed her by apparent compliance, while 
in fact, seeing that every step was taken for 
effectually securing her inheritance. When 
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some months had passed, and the grief and 
shock of her father's death had lessened, 
Mabel again returned to the stage, but not 
now to find it what it had once been. Now 
she felt often nervous and dispirited, and she 
had even feared more than once that the 
strength which had hitherto supported her 
was at last giving way. 

At this period, too, one of those sad and 
startling pages of human life, whose revelation 
taxes all our faith in the benevolent scheme of 
Creation, was brought before her, and long 
left its painful impression on her mind. 

It was at this party that Mabel first met, 
and was introduced to, Mrs. Vivian, a young 
Englishwoman, who had accompanied her hus- 
band to America, — he having, previous to 
their marriage, obtained an official app_ La- 
ment in Xew York. Mrs, Vivian Lai b**t 
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married before to a man of great wealth. 
Connected with the death of ^this first hus- 
band, there had been, it was said, something 
mysterious To Mabel it seemed that some 
shadow rested on the proud beauty of the 
young English matron, who yet appeared to 
worship the husband by whom her fondness 
was apparently reciprocated. And it was on 
one occasion, a few months succeeding the 
evening we write of, when Mabel — whose 
acquaintance with her young countrywoman 
had ripened into friendship — had uttered some 
praise of Mr. Vivian, that Mrs. Vivian — warm- 
ing into eloquence as she spoke of her hus- 
band, his brave nature, his gentle spirit, his 
manly beauty, his affection for her — poured 
into Mabel's ear the story of her life, ere 
she had become Ernest Vivian's bride. 

Mrs. Vivian's father and her former husband, 
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Dudley Vincent, had been schoolfellows ; they 
had much similarity of character, which served 
to continue the intimacy, formed at school, 
through the later periods of life. Mr. Eastnor 
owed something to his friend, — twice had Vin 
cent lent his aid to extricatehim from difficulties; 
for, though to the world Eastnor was the rich 
merchant whose life had been one prosperous 
voyage over smooth waters, the world knew 
nothing of the early struggles, and the adverse 
winds that at one period had threatened to 
make shipwreck of his fortunes. Of this loan, 
Vincent had always refused to accept repay- 
ment — it is true, his fortune could have well 
borne the loss of ten times the sum. But 
Eastnor owed Vincent a deeper debt than this. 
In an hour of desperation, when bankruptcy 
seemed to yawn inevitably beneath him, he 
had forged a bill in his friend's name. The 
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forgery had been detected. They were both 
young then. Vincent acknowledged the bill, 
and saved his friend. Even at that early 
period it was a wonderful proof of his attach- 
ment. A few 'years later, and he might have 
been less generous. Eastnor felt, and never 
forgot the benefit; and, when years passed 
on, and Vincent sought Constance for his 
bride, his suit met immediate approval — it 
was the one return asked for invaluable bene- 
fits conferred. But a mere determination 
from her father, however sternly insisted on, 
would have failed in awing Constance to 
obedience ; not till he had confided his 
history — not till she knew how much lay in 
Vincent's power — did she nerve herself, and 
consent to the sacrifice. Oh, God ! how 
great the young, eager heart — the high 
spirit — the quick, warm feelings — mated to 
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the stern, selfish bachelor, whose fifty years' 
experience of life had taught him to look on 
these, on everything noble or generous, as 
cant or deception. It was agony that yet 
nerved her to carry out her obedience with 
no cry, no struggle, unmurmuringly, till all 
was past recall. When the man who had 
long loved her, but had been too poor to 
avow his love, and yet felt sure that all was 
understood — that she knew of his affection, 
and returned it— came, full of hope, of ardour, 
to tell her his efforts had met success — that 
his salary had been increased — would increase 
each year — that now he could look forward to 
sharing life with her — the voice was cold 
and steady, the words unfaltering, in which 
she told him, he was mistaken ; that it could 
never be ; that it was a dream, best forgotten. 
And when, after a moment's pause, Vivian felt 
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the pride of manhood come to his aid, and in a 
voice, cold as her own, owned that it had been 
a mistake, and asked her forgiveness that it 
had ever been made — he did not see that 
within Constdnce Eastnor's breast was that 
which urged her to throw herself at his feet, 
and ask him to pardon and save her from her- 
self, and take her with him far away. No one 
but God saw it ; no one but God heard the 
wild cry that broke from her lips as the door 
closed upon Ernest Vivian; and she, who 
would have died to bless him, knew that they 
were now parted for ever — parted in cold- 
ness, in anger. The rest was easy. No 
wonder that when that hour had passed, all 
else seemed light, and that when, a month 
afterwards, she stood by the side of Vincent, 
and vowed, where all was perjury, to love, 
honour, and obey, the calm and graceful de- 
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meanour of the young bride was the theme of 
the guests who witnessed the ceremony. 

Vincent Forest, the family seat on the banks 
of the Avon, was a fine old place abounding 
with sylvan scenery. Had it tfeen the home 
of affection — it had every other requisite for 
happiness. They were to pass the honeymoon 
there, but when it was over Vincent showed a 
disinclination to go to town, so they stayed on 
at the Forest, where Mrs. Vincent's only com- 
panion was an unmarried sister of her husband, 
who, since her father's death had always 
resided in the country. Miss Vincent was little 
younger than her brother ; in youth she had 
been considered by many, a pretty, lighthearted, 
frivolous girl, but beneath this surface lurked 
no small portion of art and low cunning. A 
matrimonial engagement had terminated 
abruptly, and it had been whispered the 
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cause of the lover's sudden retreat had been 
an unguarded betrayal of the mercenary 
motives that influenced the fair Caroline Vin- 
cent. This mortification had determined her 
retreat from society, she went to be her 
brother's housekeeper, and grow old, graoefully 
if she could, but at all events to grow old in 
the seclusion of Vincent Forest. This inevita- 
ble process had, however, not been improving to 
either Caroline Vincent's appearance, or to her 
heart. The knowledge that her sister-in-law 
was young and beautiful, was enough to make 
Miss Vincent a bitter enemy. Her purity and 
modesty she did not believe in — her own expe- 
rience had, perhaps, not tended to strengthen 
her faith in either. She and her brother had 
the belief in common, that 'a woman only 
wants opportunity to sin.' If Vincent had an 
exception to this' rule, it was his wife — her 
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purity, even of thought, had been Constance's 
chiefattractioninhiseyes; yet even Constance 
he did not entirely trust. It needed but a slight 
acquaintance with Vincent to learn that he 
was jealous of trifles, and the last to pardon 
the shadow of an offence in the woman he had 
made his wife. 

Yet Constance adhered so strictly to her 
vow, in outwardly honouring and obeying her 
husband, that even the exacting, selfish man 
could find no cause of complaint against the 
gentle attentive woman, who anticipated hi» 
wishes, and seemed to live but to please him. 
And so the first year of their marriage passed ; 
and, at its termination, his friends congratulated 
Vincent on his good looks, while Constance ven- 
tured to hope that, the first struggle over, n\n; 
might learn content in life. She was looking 
thinner and paler, but seemed cheerful ; nonu 
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knew, consequently none could give her 
credit for, the struggle it cost her, to rest 
content in her existence, when Vivian and his 
love, and the happiness she had once dreamt 
of in sharing destiny with him, rose before 
her; and, banishing these, she had to sit 
down with the bleakness of an unloving lot. 
She did not yet know how little was over — 
how much lay before her. The second year 
passed less favourably ; Mr. Eastnor died at 
its opening ; Constance had not now even the 
consolation of thinking there was one to bene- 
fit by her sacrifice — she became dispirited 
and capricious in temper, and Vincent's com- 
plaints often met an angry and selfish re- 
joinder. That year, on its termination, closed 
on a scene of discomfort at the Forest. Con- 
stance, unable longer to conceal from her 
husband that she despised him, found in Vin- 
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cent a tyrant, stern, suspicious, cruel in his 
manner. Henceforth the wife had to struggle 
against the brother and sister, — the latter 
exerting a skill, worthy of admiration in a 
better cause, in widening the estrangement 
between Vincent and his wife. Perhaps, no- 
thing could be more desolate than her life at 
this time — her husband hated her for that 
superiority of intellect which enabled her to 
wound him by exposing his own littleness — 
he could not comprehend her pure high- 
mindedness, and distrusted what he was un- 
able to understand. At last, abandoning 
Constance to his sister's petty spite, he re- 
newed a connexion which had subsisted before 
his marriage, and on that event been broken 
off. And it was at this crisis, when nearly 
maddened at her situation, Constance Vincent 
was to undergo the old fearful struggle, which 
she had believed for ever past. 
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She had walked beyond the forest one day, 
and was on a retired country road; lost in 
revery, she was unconscious that a gentleman 
had been for some time hastening his pace to 
overtake her. As he stood beside her, she 
raised her eyes and met those of Ernest 
Vivian. She saw in his gaze an expression of 
mournful pity, and love strong as of old. He 
read in hers emotion powerful, beyond 
control. She trembled violently, and when he 
offered his arm caught at it for support. It 
was some time before either spoke, and then, 
without preface, he told her that he had heard 
how her life was spent, for that the tale had 
reached even to London ; and that from her 
sister, from whom he had sought confirmation 
of the report, he had learned the causes which 
had led to Constance's rejection of him and her 
acceptance of Vincent; " and it was wrong," 
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he said, "not to have confided in me; but I 
can forgive it all, and appreciate the motive. 
He, for whom you suffered, is no more, and I 
am come to claim you. I am richer far than 
when you knew me last. I am come to take 
you from this ; you must now be mine," 
he continued, pleading with all the earnestness 
of strong passion availing itself of the only 
hope of attaining its object. It was a great 
temptation ; she resisted it, and they parted. 
Constance Vincent entered the house, pale 
as death, with despair written on her cold 
features. There was one at the Forest who 
noticed that pallor, that despair — one who 
had heard of Vivian's attachment to Con- 
stance, who knew he was in the neighbour- 
hood, and guessed that they had met. In the 
evening a letter was brought to Constance ; it 
was from Vivian — an earnest appeal to con- 
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suit her happiness, to hear his prayers. She 

read — she could not answer it that night. 

The next day she sat in her boudoir and 
wrote : — 

" Viyian, — 

" I received your letter, and will not stoop 
to subterfuge in my reply. Tou ask me, did I 
love you, that night when I suffered you to 
think you were mistaken. Yes, Vivian, I did 
love you, more fondly then than ever ; but I 
had promised to become Mr. Vincent's wife. 
It would be folly to say I have never regretted 
that step. What has life been since but 
wretchedness? My feelings to you have 
never changed. I have tried to overcome 
them - T but, Ernest, you know, I have not 
succeeded ; that I have loved you for years 
most fondly, and now " 
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She had written thus far, when a knock at 
her door disturbed her ; there were visitors in 
the drawing-room ; Miss Vincent had sent for 
her; Constance descended to her unwelcome 
duty, and Miss Vincent, resigning to her the 
task of entertaining them, withdrew. In 
about half-an-hour more, they took their 
leave, and Mrs. Vincent went to complete 
her letter. It was gone ! A horrid thought 
flashed on her mind ; then became certainty, 
the conviction that Miss Vincent had pene- 
trated into her history ; had taken her letter ; 
would betray her to her husband ; — the pros- 
pect before her was maddening — exposure, 
disgrace. The wild hope to brave all, and fly 
with Vivian, crossed her mind ; she strove to 
dismiss the thought, and somewhat calm her- 
self. It was a day of fearful apprehension ; — 
she dared not make any enquiries ; and she 

VOL. III. T 
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could form but that one surmise — the worst, 
most fearful of all. Her husband came not 
to dinner ; Miss Vincent sent word that she 
was unwell, and could not appear ; and Con- 
stance was alone, to support before the ser- 
vants an outward calm, when her heart 
was bursting with its fears. When dinner was 
over, she hastened to her room, and sat there 
despairing and alone. At last — she knew his 
heavy measured tread along the passage — her 
husband entered the room; a glance was 
enough — he held the letter open in his hand ; 
she spoke not — stirred not — but gazed on him 
with a terrible calm. 

" Is this letter yours, Mrs. Vincent?" — and 
he held the sheet before her eyes — the decla- 
ration of a mad love for another. 

She tried to speak, but could only bow her 
head ; his face was calm and undisturbed ; a 
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slight look of triumph about his cold blue 
eyes. 

" I am glad of it/' he said, with a sneer. 
" I never believed your pretensions to be a 
saint ; and, God knows, I have been tired of 
your temper before this." 

Her terrible stillness continued, yet his words 
reached her in their full meaning. 

' 4 Had you told me," he continued, "before 
I married you, that you felt all this love for 
another, I would never have interposed ; but 
you were not honest enough for that. Well, 
you may go to him to-morrow, Madam — to- 
night, if you like." 

" Spare me !" broke in a low choking voice 
from the wretched woman ; " you do not know 
all." 

" I dare say not," he replied ; " I don't 

t2 
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wish to know any more ; for a husband, I know 
enough." 

The paralyzing influence of fear had passed ; 
she rose, and stood before him. 

" You have read ray letter," she said ; " it 
was kind and honourable in a husband — it is 
kind and like a husband to cast me from 
you at the first breath of suspicion, but you 
cast away one innocent in thought and act ; 
unless, where love is destiny, to love in silence 
be a crime. Vincent, had I finished that 
letter, it would have been a solemn — a last 
farewell." 

" How much of this is to be credited?" 
he interrupted, angrily ; then, the cold sneer 
returning — "I have not much to say, how- 
ever; you had better write to your friends; 
and, as soon as you «an make your arrange- 
ments, you will leave my house ; as my sister 
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is at present its inmate, you will oblige me, 
madam, by keeping your room while you 
remain." 

She was silent ; she read in his countenance, 
the utter hopelessness of her situation; she 
saw him leave the room, heard his step die 
along the passage, and remained motionless ; 
alive to all the horror of her situation — 
aware that there was no hope, no mercy, no 
escape. 

And hours passed, while night deepened 
round the house; and pale, and cold the 
moonlight fell through the antique window 
into the little boudoir ; where sat the deserted 
and despairing wife. A light mist had sprung 
up, which, as the night deepened, increasing 
to a heavy fog, hid the moon, and left the 
room in silence and darkness. At last, weari- 
ness — the heavy weariness of the mind stretched 
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to its utmost tension, overcame Constance — 
and she sank into an unrefreshing sleep. 
Strange visions passed through that slumber, 
all tinged with a sense of impending danger 
— she fancied herself alone; and, wrapped in 
the gloom of a profoundly dark night, a 
wanderer over a wide tract of country, where 
nothing met the eye but darkness, and the ear 
caught no sound, but the rush of the wind as 
it swept over what seemed a bleak and un- 
sheltered moor, till, as she wandered on, a 
noise as though a deep river were forcing its 
way over rocks, struck upon her ear, and still 
she [seemed irresistibly impelled onwards ; and 
the sound of waters increased to a heavy 
sullen roar — they seemed surrounding her; then 
with a wild shriek of horror, she started out 
of sleep, oppressed with a suffocating sensa- 
tion, as though the flood had passed over 
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her, and a deep rushing sound of water 
in her ears. The night had changed again ; 
the fog had passed away, and the moon was . 
shining brightly into the room, while a heavy 
dark shadow, as of a man's figure, lay on the 
floor ; and as Constance looked to the window, 
the form of Vincent stood clear and distinct in 
the bright light. A momentary hope rushed 
through her mind — he had relented — he had 
come to forgive her. She rose with the in- 
tention of going towards him, when a sudden 
terror prevented her advancing — a conviction 
that no living form met her gaze ; she covered 
her face with her hands, while, on the still of 
night, the clock from the village church told 
the midnight hour ; each stroke fell distinctly 
on her ear — then, with a desperate effort to 
control this dread, she again looked to the 
casement. Nothing now met her view, but the 
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broad stream of moonlight falling noiselessly on 
the ground, and filling the room with a noon- 
day radiance. She staggered to her seat, 
while, through the terror of that hour, there 
broke upon her mind a sense of deliverance — 
a trust in the sustaining love of God. 

When Vincent left his wife's apartment, he 
had spent some time in the library arranging 
the evidences of her supposed guilt, and writing 
letters to his lawyer, meant to be sent in the 
morning. He quietly pursued his odious task, 
then took tea with his sister, and afterwards 
prepared to cross the forest to seek consola- 
tion in society that has been before 'alluded to. 
When he opened the hall door, and beheld the 
dense fog, which prevented his seeing a yard 
in front, he hesitated — then, remembering his 
intimate acquaintance with the path, he 
returned for a great coat, and walked rapidly 
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from the door. He heard the servant close it 
behind him, and the sound struck unpleasantly 
on his ear. He quickened his pace, while, for 
the first time, something like a feeling of re- 
morse came over him, and hurried across 
the Forest inclosure ; after a while he again 
paused, this time because in his abstraction he 
found he had missed the straight path. The 
fog became more dense, he felt chilled, and, 
trusting to his experience of the ground, hur- 
ried on, and fell ; that fall at once told him 
where he was — he had struck off the direct 
path into a side direction, which terminated 
in a steep bank, shelving abruptly to a small 
stream having communication with the river ; 
down this bank he had fallen, and, though 
slightly stunned, had self-possession enough to 
divest himself of his coat, and to strike out in the 
direction of the river; to extricate himself where 
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he was would have been almost impossible, so 
steep and slippery was the bank on every side. 
A few moments, and he had reached the river, 
and was breasting its deep, sullen waters ; but 
now a terrible sense of his danger flashed upon 
the unhappy wretch — the night was dark and 
misty as before, and there was but one spot 
where the bank was capable of ascent ; this he 
attempted to gain, and was nearing the opposite 
side, when a sudden wind arose sweeping the 
mist aside, and the moon broke from behind a 
mass of clouds full on the bank ; he had mis- 
taken the situation, his strength was nearly 
exhausted, and steep and dark the margin of 
the river frowned above. A cry of despair burst 
from the wretched man's lips as he sank beneath 
the dark flood — then, rising with the desperate 
agony of a dying man, he strove to cling to 
the side of the river. At that moment, far in 
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the distance, through the trees, he saw a light ; 
he knew that it came from that house, in 
striving to reach which he had fallen, and 
across his now almost-maddened senses rushed 
a quick terrible recollection of his sin and 
misery ; he strove to utter a prayer for mercy, 
mingled with a promise of amendment — both 
were lost in the dark wave which rose bubbling 
over his lips, as the moist earth by which he 
had tried to sustain himself crumbled from his 
grasp; he raised his head — and then rang forth 
over the waters through the night a long, 
sharp cry of agony, its commencement reaching 
far over the Forest lands, and starting many 
a toil-worn tenant from his rest — its conclusion 
lost ill a hoarse gurgle, as the deep river closed 
dully over his head. While now, as the moon- 
beams slept again undisturbed on the calm un- 
troubled waters of the Avon, the village church 
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struck twelve, every stroke reaching distinctly 
to the ear of the erring, yet wronged and in- 
jured wife. 

Slowly passed the hours of that night, and, 
at length, the grey dawn of morning broke in 
on the despairing woman. The day rose, and 
beheld Constance Vincent a widow. They 
told her gradually; and she seemed at once 
to have entered on a new life. Whatever 
she felt or suffered, she betrayed her feelings 
to none ; all the world saw was, that a marble 
paleness — a still fixed composure — had passed 
over her once excitable and impassioned coun- 
tenance. And now, entering on a life of atone- 
ment, she strove to shut out from her all memory 
of the past, save that, though guiltless in act, 
she yet had erred against the sanctity of her 
wife's vow, and that no repentance ought to 
atone for that sin in a woman's eyes. Vivian 
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had written to hex more than once With deter- 
mined resolution, she had returned his letters 
unopened. She guessed the love that pervaded 
every line; she feared to encounter die emotions 
it would excite. She had resolved to root out 
all memory that she had ever loved ; yet more 
than once she had faltered in her resolve, and 
doubted if it were not a merely selfish one — 
doubted if she had any right to work out a 
fancied expiation at the cost of Vivian's 
happiness. Such were sad moments. They 
are the penalty all who sin must pay. And 
she had heard Vivian was ill, and owned 
to herself that her love to him lived un- 
changing, Ml of life and passion, though long 
stifled in her breast. 

Another year passed, and Vivian stood be- 
fore her. He came, changed, bowed with 
sorrow, to ask her if she would still refuse 
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to bless him; if there were no hope — no 
mercy ; and Constance Vincent turned her 
head away from his imploring, almost hope- 
less gaze ; while over that sorrowing heart, and 
across those pale features, swept, like a storm, 
the memory of all she had been, done, and 
suffered, then past; and from the wreck of 
her girlhood arose a strong power, she could 
not, dared not resist — her love for Vivian — 
the innocent love of her girlish days — the 
sinful love of her married life — the unconquer- 
able genius of the present; and when she 
again looked on Vivian, he needed no words 
to tell how the struggle had ended — that she 
would be his wife. 

The wedding was hurried. Vivian had been 
offered an appointment in America, which, 
at Constance's solicitation, he had accepted. 
The young and happy cling to the scenes of 
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their childhood, to their home, and native 
land — Constance* sought to fly from all. They 
would have to sail in a month, and, pale and 
calm, but with no glad light in the eye, or 
smile upon the lip, Constance watched day 
hy day glide on, till that one came which was 
to unite her to Vivian. All had forgotten, 
but she remembered, with a strange feeling of 
dread, that it was the nineteenth of January, 
the second anniversary of the night of Vin- 
cent's death; the night before she had been 
lying sleepless and restless — and when, at 
last, she slept for a short time, there had 
come again that haunting dream — that wild 
waking with the chill and rush of waters 
around her. No wonder that, on the morn- 
ing, the cheek was pale, and the hand on 
which Vivian placed the wedding symbol was 
cold and damp. 
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" You are mine now, Constance," he whis- 
pered, as they left the churcG. But she had 
replied not to his rapturous exclamation, 
while a shiver passed through her frame and 
rested coldly at her heart ; and a presenti- 
ment, that the voyage they were about to 
embark on would prove fatal, had strangely 
cast its shadow on her mind. 

They sailed that evening, and, despite Con- 
stance's foreboding, had reached America in 
safety. Some years had now gone by, and 
gradually tranquillity and happiness had re- 
visited the heart of Mrs. Vivian; and even 
now, while telling her story to Mabel, they 
were again on the eve of a return to England. 
Vivian had obtained, through some of his 
friends, an appointment in their own land, 
and thither they would now return. 

Not many weeks from this, Mabel bade her 
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friends adieu. They had urged her to 
accompany them, but she had steadily re- 
fused. Fate here interposed to save her from 
the doom that hung darkly over them. For, 
ere their homeward voyage was completed, 
there came down a night dark and misty over 
the wide sea, and at midnight there arose a 
wild cry — a cry that the ship was sinking, 
and she sank even in sight of land ! — the 
land which some had yet reached in safety ; 
but on the list of those lost were inscribed the 
names of Ernest and Constance Vivian. 

The intelligence soon reached Mabel, and 
in the gloomy foreboding, as gloomily fulfilled, 
she seemed but to read over again the oft- 
repeated experience of her life — that 

' A cold fatality attends on love ; 

Too soon or else too late the heart-beat quickens ; 
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The star, which is our fate, springs up above, 

And we but say, while round the vapour thickens, 
We might have been.' 

That 

' life is made up of miserable hours, 

And all of which we craved a brief possessing ; 
For which we wasted wishes, hopes, and powers, 
Comes with some fatal drawback on the blessing.' 

These dark fancies now assumed to Mabel 
the shapes of cold and bitter realities. Her 
religious faith did not falter; but she had 
begun to believe that only beyond the tomb 
brightens any joy or consolation. She did 
not yet know that, apart from sorrow and ills 
of our own creating, God, even on earth, 
tempers trial with blessings, and never inflicts 
on as one single misery more than we require. 

A night came when she had to act Antigone. 
Before going to the theatre she had spent 
many hours alone, and many despairing 
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thoughts had filled her mind. She had 
gone hack to the old story of the past — to 
Clarges — then sadly, and in wretchedness of 
spirit, she had mused on all that had come 
since, and this had brought her to the 
present: more than ten years had passed 
since then, and hope had long been dead in her 
heart; but never, till now, had she known 
how cold, after death, it could weigh upon 
that heart. Now the summer of her days was 
passing — her first and fairest youth was gone 
— and so she looked on to the future, closing 
dark and cheerlessly around her. She pic- 
tured to herself age, ill-health, and the slow 
decline to the grave. She had no strength 
this evening to look beyond it, only the wish 
to lay her weary head within its shelter, and 
there rest to wake never more. 

Filled with these gloomy thoughts she dressed 

u2 
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mechanically for her part. Yet, never before 
had she acted as on that night; for, never 
before >had the verse so made answer to the 
wretchedness within. The despairing virgin 
resigning herself to death — and such a death ! 
— and pouring forth all the wild torture of 
her soul in the accents of frenzied and fearful 
despair — accents that froze and appalled the 
souls of those who listened, and who — so ter- 
ribly true was the portraiture — shuddered lest 
her shattered reason should have broken from 
its hold, and fled adrift upon that anguished 
utterance. How changed was this from the 
simple Mabel, of former days, the early loved 
and lost of Philip Clarges. And it was when, 
in the full torrent of despairing rage, she had 
bared her forehead to the poet's inspiration, 
and had swept the audience into the vortex of 
that grand and Grecian eloquence — that a gen- 
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tleman entered the house, and, seeing the spell- 
bound regard of the audience, moved noise- 
lessly, but swiftly forward, to bring himself be- 
neath that influence which seemed so to chain 
that eager assembly. Then, as he bent forward, 
full before him, in the midst of light and deco- 
ration, and all the scenic effect that recalled the 
life of two thousand years ago, stood that lone 
figure, pale as marble, with the dark hair un- 
bound and falling loose in its desolation, and 
the face, with its wild despairing eyes, seeing 
not the audience, nor holding thought of them, 
but abandoned to the control of the feelings 
they delineated — a shudder went through his 
frame ; and the next moment, he had bowed his 
face on his hands, and all the present passed 
from him, and the first and brightest illusion 
of his life came back, and shone, star-like, with 
soft and tender lustre on his memory. 
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The curtain had fallen on the last act of the 
1 Antigone ; ' the actress had passed over the 
stage, and heard the loud and oft-repeated 
plaudits ring upon her ear; and now she 
had come from the theatre, and was in the 
lamp-lit street, under the canopy of heaven, 
purple, and liquid, and radiant, with a million 
quivering lights. Mabel went down the street 
alone, and veiled, for she lived in the next 
street, and she had, in her desolation, a sense 
of security that happier ones feel not. Now 
she has reached the street leading to her 
own house ; it is quiet and retired, and the 
moon is looking down, with a soft, summer 
lustre, out of the unclouded heavens. 

She has not heard a step that, at a short 
distance, has followed on hers; has not discerned 
a figure that has glided silently on her track, till 
now, in the quietest part of that quiet street, 
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it has stolen to her side, and in her ear a sadden 
voice speaks her name — * Mabel !' She heard ; 
she did not scream nor start, as such sud- 
den whisper, thus uttered, might have caused 
her. She paused — struck to a statue-like 
stillness. It needed none to interpret that 
voice in her ear ; years — long, weary, hopeless, 
bitter — had fled since last she had heard those 
accents, and yet — and yet they came familiar, 
known as though only heard but yesternoon. 
" Mabel—it is I, Philip Clarges." 
And her veil was lifted and thrown back, 
and she gazed up wildly, speechlessly on that 
face, her life's dream through all those years ; 
then, in a wild, low, smothered scream, the 
tide of ecstacy burst the fetters of sudden 
dumb emotion, and, as he opened his arms, 
she wept passionately, hysterically, in his close 
and rapturous embrace. 
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Oh ! it is vain ! What words can tell 
the emotions of the next hour; the hurried 
questions ; the explanation, that gave all doubt 
to the empty air, and restored — in a happiness 
tenderer, sweeter, for all loss and suffering — 
the early, broken dream of youth. Oh ! 
never — never till now, had they known all 
they had been to each other, nor the still 
dearer, more precious tie, woven by sorrow, 
and wrong, and absence. Oh! the gliding 
by of the hours that followed, rich with the 
unspeakable joy of that reunion — tours 
charged with love, and overflowing with 
their wealth of bliss. Somewhat easier 
might it be to paint the days that followed, 
when the first wild ecstacy of meeting had 
subsided — when all explanation given, all 
doubt dispersed, each had heard the history 
of all that happened to the other, and wonder 
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and sympathy, alike exhausted on the past, 
had turned to unbroken enjoyment of the 
present, or endless fancies for the future. 

But even this I cannot trust myself to 
attempt, for never yet did imagery or descrip- 
tion succeed in bringing home such emotions 
to the hearts of any who have not shared 
them ; while those, to whom it has ever been 
given to feel such exquisite and tremulous 
delight, know well that only to them is it 
granted to conceive of that joy which passeth 
every other understanding. 

Now from Mabel had passed for ever all 
necessity for the troublous, toilsome life of the 
stage. Henceforth, for her, had grown up 
the gentler and more engaging avocations 
of woman's life, and to her face returned the 
glad light, and to her spirits the sweet gaiety 
of old, only touched, and softened, and 
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exalted by long trial and patient endurance, 
and enriched by the culture of every gift, the 
exercise of every faculty, that strengthen and 
ennoble, without hardening or impairing the 
grace and loveliness of the feminine character. 
It is needless to relate that it was with trem- 
bling impatience that Philip hastened his 
union with her, from whom destiny had so long 
parted him. They were united in the church 
Mabel had so often attended, and then, for 
their hearts turned fondly to the mother-land, 
they bade adieu to America and its kind 
friends, and sailed for England. 
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CHAPTEE XXIV. 

ALL'S WELL THAT EKDS WELL. 

It was a lovely morning in the heart of as 
rich and golden a summertide as ever had 
glowed upon the earth — all that morning the 
hells of Clarges chnrch had rung out merrily 
for the hridal of Bertram Temple and Ellinor 
Fortescue; and a group stood thronging 
one of the hay windows of the Manor, to see 
the departure of the hride and bridegroom. . . 
There, before the gazers, stretched all that 
foreground of sweet and living landscape— 
purple hill and glossy lake — pasture lands in 
strips of dark and emerald green— corn fields 
laid in, in golden squares; and, mellowing 
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over all, the melting sun of the noonday, that 
seemed to tempt the scene to dissolve in its 
own beauty. 

And, nearer to the house, slept in the sun- 
light the rich and terraced gardens, and the 
white and gleaming balustrade, and the snowy 
flight of steps, crowned by those two figures 
on whom all eyes are bent — a brief moment 
they are given to the sight, the sunrays spark- 
ling from the golden hair, and on the bright 
and youthful brow of the one — fulfilling the 
ancient and homely prophecy for the other . . . 

Now they are away, — gone to that happy 
life that Destiny has in store for beings like 
these — sunny-natured and gentle-hearted ; for 
them life will tell its most golden sands, and 
give its sunniest hours; gently and imper- 
ceptibly their youth will mature into the 
portly squire and the gracious matron — and 
these, declining to a ripe old age, will bring 
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them "honour, and reverence, and troops of 
friends." 

Some honrs had elapsed, when Philip and 
Mabel passed ont through that door, and down 
those steps that, in the sun's meridian hour, 
had given to view the young husband and his 
bride. That sun had now declined, and the 
richer, though less dazzling tints of evening 
lay on the landscape; the festive sounds of 
the morn had died from the air, and in their 
stead, the drowsy hum of the bee, and the 
tinkle of the sheep-bells, with the harsh cry of 
the peacock, or the rare melody of some sum- 
mer songster, alone stirred the repose that 
brooded over the last and loveliest hour of the 
day. Silently they walked along, for thoughts, 
too deep for words, possessed their hearts. 
Quitting the park, they pursued a path, not 
altogether unfamiliar to the reader, along the 
stream, whose oily surface made an unbroken 
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mirror for the changing glory of the sunset. 
It was not till leaving the stream behind, that 
either broke the silence ; then Philip spoke : — 

"It is a lesson that reads sagely now, 
Mabel — this lesson of life ? and I own that, in 
the retrospect, the pilgrimage looks not so 
dreary as when I saw not to its end ; yet, you 
will allow that I have suffered as much, per- 
haps more, than most." 

" You have," she answered ; " but all was 
mercifully ordained. Had our youthful de- 
sires been granted, how much we should both 
have lost of the trials that discipline and en- 
noble — of the suffering that strengthens and 
elevates — of the wisdom bought by experience, 
and of the experience that worketh hope, that 
hope, Philip, of which we are not ashamed." 

"And happiness, Mabel — you have made no 
mention of happiness ! " 

" Because," she replied, lifting her earnest 
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and spiritual eyes, now beaming with a light 
that was from above, " I have not yet learned 
to rank happiness with these that are so much 
above it — and yet I am happy, Philip ; nay, I 
need not tell you, supremely happy — so happy, 
that I would tremble, but that I have learned, 
that the things I hold most precious, shine as 
brightly when its light is absent — duty, Philip, 
and religion, and — and love." 

Her voice trembled and sank at the last 
word ; for the passionate excess of that love 
she bore to her husband overcame her as 
she spoke ; and, even while speaking, they 
had, from a narrow lane, passed on to the 
high road ; and now Philip paused. 

Before them stood a grey and solitary 
building — Mabel's former home — the place of 
her first meeting with Philip Clarges. They 
stood in silence, and the thoughts of each 
went back through the years that had passed 
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— and Mabel thought of her strange wild 
father, against whom so many things had con- 
spired ; of his eccentric career — his kindness 
to her — his death — his resting place in the far 
Atlantic. - 

Tears rushed to her eyes, and she clung 
closer to Philip's arm. For a moment she 
thought this sorrow, in the midst of so much 
happiness, was sinful — then on her memory 
stole some low sweet words that Philip 
had read but the evening before — " Grief is 
only the memory of widowed affection ; and 
nothing but a draught of utter oblivion could 
lap it in insensibility. Grief and love must 
stay or go together. And who can doubt 
that that is the truest duty to God, which per- 
mits to us the most disinterested heart for each 
other; that the purest devotion, which sancti 
fies, and not chills our affections; that the 
most genuine trust, which dares to cultivate 
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to the utmost sympathies wounded here, and 
serenely blessed only hereafter ; that the most 
filial hope, which, regarding the brotherhood of 
man as an inference from the paternity of God, 
looks to heaven as another home." 

And now, the sun had sank, and the moon 
slowly had risen, and poured mild light on the 
lonely grey building ; and, gazing on it, Mabel 
was struck by that resemblance, before noted, 
which it bore to a tombstone. 

" I had noted it before," said Philip; " and 
it was but yesterday that I concluded the 
purchase which makes it mine — and there, 
Mabel — there, dear wife, while I live it shall 
stand to be a monument to him — a monument 
as well of our early unfulfilled dream of hap- 
piness." 

So speaking, he drew her gently from the 
spot, and as she cast a last lingering gaze on 
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the deserted building, she felt, while it was 
indeed the tomb of the early dream that was 
unfulfilled, and the hope which had perished in 
its freshness ; that by it stood now the Resurrec- 
tion Angels of the Hope that had become 
certainty — and the Love that was made 
immortal. 

And so they went homeward; the moon 
shining softly from the lilac sky of the calm 
summertwilight — passingmanyfamiliar objects, 
the tenant's cot, and the village-church, where 
they worshipped on the Sabbath, and the 
doctor's house. It was now shut, and bills 
announced it ' To be let.' The doctor had 
gone to try his fortune in New Orleans. He 
met with small success in the way of his pro- 
fession, but marrying a widow of good means, he 
lived comfortably on the interest of her money. 

Lady Fortescue was a frequent visitor at 
her son-in-law's ; for a time she was under a 
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cloud, in consequence of the disclosures ren- 
dered necessary in the steps Philip took to 
establish his own and his mother's rights ; but 
having attached herself to a very rigid Calvin- 
istic preacher, she became converted, and 
one of i the elect/ by which step she not only 
retrieved her character among the orthodox 
in this world — but made sure of belonging to 
their number in the next. 

Pleasantly from that soft summer sky shone 
the moon, over the park and gardens and 
house of Clarges ; and scarce had Philip and 
Mabel entered on the gate, than they were 
met by Mrs. Clarges, who had walked thus 
far to join them. 

They neared the house, and saw, in the 
mild moonlight, the deer resting beneath the 
trees, and the peacocks sleeping on the balus- 
trade. They passed the fountain, • with the 
moonrays sparkling on its jets, and the 
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gardens filling the air with perfume. Thej 
ascended the steps, and first the mother, with 
her gentle mien and loving brow, entered the 
house. Then, asMabel was about to follow, Philip 
detained her a moment, while* he whispered — 

"And yet, Mabel — and yet happiness is 
something!" 

And Mabel looked up and smiled; and, 
seeing that smile, rich with the deep ecstacy 
of love, Philip drew his wife to his side, 
close — close — till that faithful heart beat 
next to his; and her head lay sheltered on 
his breast, while he looked up, and love and 
rapture shone radiant on his brow. A moment 
they paused thus — then they, too, passed 
within the house. 

THE END. 
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